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RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the | 


Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should spply to W. 
saaves, were Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
Tondon, 4 





O CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of WiLrorp 
Morean’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 
Chorus Parts printed. 


MORGAN and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 





HAMILTON would draw the attention of those re- 
e quring PEDALS AND ACTION to their Pianoforte: to the Corre- 
spondence on page 46 of the Musical[Standard for Jan. 21st, which shows the 
success of Pedals made by him according to the Resolutions of the Organ 
Conference at the College of Organists. This action is easily attached to any 
kind of Pianoforte in a short time. 
A set of Straight Pedals and Action (80 notes), price .. £4 4s, 
Aset of Radiating and Concave Pedalsend Action (80 notes) £5 5s. 
A set of Straight and Concave (as recommended at th 
Organ Conference, 1881), and Action, price ee « «£5 5s. 
Full printed instructions ‘“ How to attach” are sent with each‘set. Liberal 
discomnt to the Profession and Trade, Send for testimonials and terms to 
J. HAMILTON, 6, Chesterton Terrace, City Road, Bristol. 





Price 3s., cloth gilt. 2s., stiff paper. Twenty-nine Illustrations. 


RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 
Course of). For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By 
A. LEFFLER ARNIM. CHARLES HALLE, Esq., says—‘‘ I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that I think it most exhaustive and useful.” BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Esgq., says—‘‘I have read your book on Finger Gymnastics with 
reat pleasure. It is not only interesting in itself, but is likely to be of great 
enefit to all Students of the Pianoforte.” For other eminent testimonials and 
Press critiques, see Prospectus. Messrs. CZERNY, Oxford Street; CRAMER, 
Regent Street; or the AUTHOR, 11, York Place, W. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 


e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Depét for Signor Anpuga Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons, J. B, Vuittacme, 
ris. 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 
All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 
on the best principle, with all modern improvements. 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST 


AVE obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every othe: Exhibition where they have been 
thown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
Companying testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
and the dental patents of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, France, 
Belgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
= free, and no charge is made for consultation —57, GREAT RUSSELL 
TREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention a in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
~~ by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 





\ee my name 
To@, U, Jones, 








T= VOICE OF SPRING. New Work for Chorus and 
full Orchestra, performed with great success by the Birmingham Phil- 
harmonic Union, on Nov, 10th, by C. Swinnerton Heap, 8vo. editioa, with 
arrangement for Pianoforte. Price 1s, 6d, nett. 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 


THE NEW MODEL OBOE, 


J. SHARPE, 
OF PUDSEY, NEAR LEEDS, 


Contains five extra Self-acting Keys, also one Self-acting Lever, which renders 
the middle E flat perfectly safe in any kind of . Great Equality of Tone 
has also been obtained by the addition of the above Key. For price and par- 
ticulars, address as above. 


OCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
MUSIC; Examiner, Jonn Huttan, Esq., LL.D. ; Assistant Examiner, 
W. A. Bannart, Esq., Mus, Bac., Oxon. The nezt Examination in London 
will be held at the House of the SOCIETY UF ARTS, 18, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., during the week commencing on the 10th of July, 1882. 
Certificates of the Secund Class, First Clasa and in Hcnours will be granted to 
successful candidates. The fee is 108. for the Honours {including both Vocal 
and Iustrumental Examination), and 5s, fur the First or Second Class (Vocal or 
Instrumental) Examination. 
For full ae ae to the Secretary. 














Mimiwe «OO  T 
SUITE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


JAMES C. CULWICK. 


PRICE, 83., COMPLETE. 
PRELUDIO FUGA oe an ee 
ANDANTE AFFETTUOSO .. ee 
PRESTO SPICCATO .. . ee ee 


Second Revised Edition. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


@bRws 
coos 





~ {o SIR ROBERT C. STEWART, Mus, Doc. | 
SONATA 
(IN D MINOR) FOR THE ORGAN, OP. 8. 


COMPOSED BY 


JAMES C. CULWICK. 


PRICE, 3s. nett. 
Lonpox: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT BOOK. 
WITH MUSICAL EXAMPLES Fal NUMERUUS EXERCISES. 
JAMES C. CULWICK. 
PRICE, 28. nett. 


Dusum: E. PONSONBY, 116, GRAFTON STREET. 
Lonpon; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 


WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR, 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 
HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


KAU TREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


POI _IIIE_LILLELIOnErmmrmrmnrnm™=_ 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AWD OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 

HARDY FERNS. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c, A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 











Price 1s. 6d., net. 
ANTIO DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C J. RIDSDALE, 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 
NHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
) terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 


Translation will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commencing Octo- 
ber, 1881. 





ro SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 


Trade, &c, (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time —PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 


‘CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospectus on application to 
li. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Qsaaee LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
\ Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct cominunication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hasaburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, Amerigan Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinda ef New and Second- 
hand Musical Instryasents on Sale or Hire.—84, New Boud styee$ (three doors 
from Oxford-stregil, 4 404, Oxford-street London, W, * “ 


A 
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THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d, 





THE Musical STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Pa e 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers healt aa 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association Lectures 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &c,, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2s. 6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, By Dr. Ritrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivs .. we ee ee 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART, By A. WHITTINGHAM .. ci 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. 2. ee ee ee ee 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Kardsowskr. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN. By Dannrevuruer .. 7s, 6d. & 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dr. 


oe 
Ort SNHOorari’ 
Soa cacooan> 


Lupwic Noun - i es a = oe 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By Wasigtewskr .. 





Lonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Qe 


Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 








His Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. ‘The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howaxp 
Looxwoop, Publisher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 
Address 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Srrezt, New Yonr. 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


———<— 


TWO SONGS. 


COMPOSED BY 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


THE WORDS BY 


B. DISRAELI. 


——_——_ 


THE BLUE-EYED MAIDEN'S SONG. 
THE GREEN CAVALIER'S SONG. 


Each post free for 24 stamps. 


LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
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NEARLY READY, 
POST FREE FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers), 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 





CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, cc. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY,d MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


—_>——_- 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 
to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons; 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 


Sir H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT, Lorp 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPREZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPOFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD, 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 

ON SALE BY 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 





Price 1s. 3d. each, published 3s. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHEAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 
In Five Books, oblong 4to. 
CONTENTS :— 





Boox 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aria Cantabile, D. Para- 
dies—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Aria 
Semplice, J. C. Mantel—Menuetto, G. Berg—Diapason Melody, 
R. Reahiad_—Four Interludes, R. Redhead—Aria (‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith”), Handel — Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn — Aria 
(‘“‘ Holy, Holy”), Handel—‘‘ Ave verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral 
Movement, Rinck. 

Boox 2, arranged by R Redhead:—Trelude, J. C. Mantel— 
Slow Movement, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, R. Redhead— 
Minuetto, Handel — Benedictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro 
(‘* Blese’d are the departed’’), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Move- 
ment, R. Redhead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— 
Aria Pastorale, Jandel—Benedictus, Mozart. 

Boox 3, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- 
sohn—Sanctus, Spohr—'i'wo Interludes, R. Redhead —Song of 





Night, Mendelssohn—A Round, R. Schumann—Aria, Handel— 
Northern Air, R. Schumann—Mareh, Morart—Aria, R. Schumann 
—March, Gluck. 


Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aris, Handel—Prelude. 


J. C. Mantel—tThe Vale of Rest, Mendelssohn—Three Interludes, 
—Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, G. Ritter—Soft Movement, 4, 
Hesse —Soft Movement, Sachs—Two Diapason Movements, J. 
Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. . . 

Boox 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
Jean Playle—Cffertorium, Jean Playle—Offertorium, J. Neville— 
Lied ohne Worte, G. Lanye—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
Two Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sarti—Gavotte, Kozeluch 
—Thema, A. Hesse—Second Thema, A. Hesse—The Lily of the 
— J. Oesten—Postlude, Dr, W. Volckmar—Fughotta, J. KH. 
B ‘ 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

- solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE with DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


2s. d. 
Schoel Choir Organ. 3 Stops ee -. from 3 6 O per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. ei = e@¢ YF ~s ~ 
No. 2. Do, Do. Manuals. 7 Stops os S86.» ~ 
No.3 Do. Do. Do. a cl ees 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops ee os ek a ne 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops.. on o” 7 2 Ory ~ 
No, 2. Do, Do, 2 a se po oS i hae m 
No, 3. Do. Do. Sw «és on i. me. 28) “ 
Ne. 4. De. Do, 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 3413 0 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street, W. Bond Street, W. Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill. W. 








CRAMER'S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 









to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 





PIANOFORTES _... san ww. 55 Gs, 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs, 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... ww. 385 Gs, 







Paeking Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 













J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W,; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


) ag te eye intimate that they are prepared to execute 

Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills-and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellancous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 
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Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. y 

INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. ti 
Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, M 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 0: 

Just Published, By Desire. Price Fareepenec. P 

HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. § 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. S 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, hi 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and he 

Choirmasters for Numbers. Ww 

London: SWIFT AND CO., pe! 

NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. ie 

RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, fir 

Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in grea! we 

variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrate! cl 

Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A lus ‘ 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and Americal >. 
i¢ 





Organs, at very moderate prices. 








LIVERPOOL: Church Street. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 
By GreorGe T, Ferris. 





SPOHR. 
(Continued from page 263.) 
IV. 

Spohr’s appointment to the directorship of the Court 
Theatre at Cassel occurred in the winter of 1822, and 
he confesses his pleasure in the post, as he believed 
he could make its fine orchestra one of the most 
celebrated in Germany. He remained in this position 
for about thirty years, and during that time Cassel 
became one of the greatest musical centres of 
the country. His labours were assiduous, for he had 
the true tireless German industry, and he soon 
gave the world his opera of “ Jessonda,” which 
was first produced on July 28, 1823, with marked 
success. ‘Jessonda”’ has always kept its hold of 
the German stage, though it was not received with 
much favour elsewhere. Another opera, ‘‘ Der Berg 
Geist” (‘“* The Mountain Spirit ’’), quickly followed, 
the work having been written to celebrate the 
marriage of the Princess of Hesse with the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen. One of his most celebrated com- 
positions, the oratorio ‘“‘ Die Letzten Dinge” (‘* The 
Last Judgment”) which is more familiar to English- 
speaking peoples than any other work of Spohr, was 
first performed on Good Friday, 1826, and was 
recognized from the first as a production of masterly 
excellence. Spohr’s ability as a composer of sacred 
music would have been distinctly accepted, had it not 
been that Handel, Haydn, and, in more recent years, 
Mendelssohn, raised the ideal of the oratorio so high 
that only the very loftiest musical genius is con- 
sidered fit to reign in this sphere. 

The director of the Cassel Theatre continued indefa- 
tigable in producing work of greater or less excellence, 
chamber-music, symphonies, and operas. Among 
the latter, attention may be called to “ Pietro Albano ” 
and the ** Alchemist,” clever but in no sense brilliant 
works, though, as it became the fashion in Germany 
to indulge in enthusiasm over Spohr, they were 
warmly praised at home. The best known of his 
orchestral works, ** Die Weihe der Tine” (‘The 
Power of Sound”’), a symphony of unquestionable 
greatness, was produced in 1832. We are told that 
Spohr had been reading a volume of poems which 
his deceased friend Pfeiffer had left behind him, when 
he alighted on ‘“*Die Weihe der Tone,” and the 
words delighted him so much that he thought of 
using them as the basisof acantata. But he changed 
his purpose, and finally decided to delineate the sub- 
ject of the poem in orchestral composition. The 
finest of all Spohr’s symphonies was the outcome, a 
work which ranks high among compositions of this 
class. His toil on the new oratorio of * Calvary” 
was sadly interrupted by the death of his beloved wife 
Dorette, who had borne him a large family, and had 





been his most sympathetic and devoted companion. 
Spohr was so broken down by this calamity that it 
was several months before he could resume his 
labours, and it was because Dorette during her illness 
had felt such a deep interest in the progress of the 
work that the desolate husband so soon took heart 
to begin again. When the oratorio was produced on 
Good Friday, 1835, Spohr records in his diary: 
“The thought that my wife did not live to listen to 
its first performance sensibly lessened the satisfaction 
I felt at this my most successful work.” ‘This 
oratorio was not given in England till 1839, at the 
Norwich Festival, Spohr being present to conduct it. 
The zealous and narrow-minded clergy of the day 
preached bitterly against it as a desecration, and one 
fierce bigot hurled his diatribes against the composer, 
when the latter was present in the cathedral. A 
journal of the day describes the scene: ‘* We now see 
the fanatical zealot in the pulpit, and sitting right 
opposite to him the great composer, with ears happily 
deaf to the English tongue, but with a demeanour so 
becoming, with a look so full of pure good-will, and 
with so much humility and mildness in the features, 
that his countenance alone spoke to the heart like a 
goodsermon. Without intending it, we make a com- 
parison, and cannot fora moment doubt in which of 
the two dwelt the spirit of religion which denoted the 
true Christian.” 

Spohr had been two years a widower when he 
became enamoured of one of the daughters of Court 
Councillor Pfeiffer. He tells us he had long been 
acquainted “with the high and varied intellectual 
culture of the two sisters, and so I became fully re- 
solved to sue for the hand of the elder, Marianne, 
whose knowledge of music and skill in pianoforte 
playing I had already observed when she sometimes 
gave her assistance at the concerts of the St. Cecilia 
Society. As I had not the courage to propose to her 
by word of mouth, there being more than twenty years 
difference in our ages, I put the question to her in 
writing, and added, in excuse for my courtship, the 
assurance that I was as yet perfectly free from the 
infirmities of age.” ‘The proposition was accepted, 
and they were married without delay on January 3, 
1836. The bridal couple made a long journey through 
the principal German cities, and were universally 
received with great rejoicings. Musical parties and 
banquets were everywhere arranged for them, at which 
Spohr and his young wife delighted every one by 
their splendid playing. The “ Historical” symphony, 
descriptive of the music and characteristics of different 
periods, was finished in 1839, and made a_ very 
favourable impression both in Germany and England, 
Spohr had now become quite at home in England, 
where his music was much liked, and during different 
years came to this country, where oratorio music is 
more appreciated than anywhere else in the musical 
world, to conduct the Norwich Festival. One of his 
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most successful compositions of this description, ‘‘ The 
Fall of Babylon,” was written expressly for the Festival 
of 1842. When it was given the next year in London 
under Spohr’s own direction, the president of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society presented the composer at 
the close of the performance with a superb silver 
testimonial in the name of the Society. 


V. 


Louis Spohr had now become one of the patriarchs 
of music, for his life spanned a longer arch in the 
history of the art than any contemporary except 
Cherubini. He was seven years old when Mozart 
died : and before Haydn had departed this life Spohr 
had already begun to acquire a name as a violinist 
and composer. He lived to be the friend of Mendels- 
sohn, Meyerbeer, Liszt, and Wagner. Everywhere 
he was held in veneration, even by those who did not 
fully sympathise with his musical works, for his 
career had been one of great fecundity in art. In 
addition to his rank as one of the few very great 
violin virtuosos, he had been indefatigable in the 
production of compositions in nearly all styles, and 
every country of Europe recognised his place as a 
musician of supereminent talent, if not of genius, one 
who had profoundly influenced contemporary music, 
even ifhe should not mould the art of succeeding 
ages. ‘Testimonials of admiration and respect poured 
in on him from every quarter. 

He composed the opera of ** The Crusaders,” in 
1845, and he was invited to conduct the first per- 
formance in Berlin. He relates two pleasing incidents 
in his ‘‘ Autobiography.” He had been invited toa 
select dinner party given at the royal palace, and 
between the king and Spohr, who was seated opposite, 
there intervened an ornamental centrepiece of con- 
siderable height in the shape of a flower vase. This 
greatly interfered with the enjoyment by the king of 
Spohr's conversation. At last his Majesty, growing 
impatient, removed the impediment with his own 
hands, so that he had a full view of Spohr. 

The other incident was a pleasing surprise from his 
colleagues in art. He was a guest of the Wickmann 
family, and they were all gathered in the illuminated 
garden saloon, when there entered through the gloom 
of the garden a number of dark figures swiftly follow- 
ing each other, who proved to be members of the 
royal orchestra, with Meyerbeer and Taubert at their 
head. The senior member then presented Spohr 
with a beautifully executed gold laurel wreath, while 
Meyerbeer made a speech full of feeling, in which he 
thanked him for his enthusiastic love of German art, 
and for all the grand and beautiful works which he had 
created, especially “‘ The Crusaders.’’ The twenty- 

fifth anniversary of Spohr’s connection with the Court 
Theatre of Cassel occurred in 1847, and was to have 
been celebrated with a great festival. The death of 


musical Germany that year, so the festival was held 
not in honour of Spohr, but as a solemn memorial of 
the departed genius whose name is a household word 
among all those who love the art he so splendidly 
illustrated. 

Spohr’s next production was the fine symphony 
known as ‘ The Seasons,” one of the most pictur. 
esque and expressive of his orchestral works, in which 
he depicts with rich musical colour the vicissitudes of 
the year and the associations clustering around them. 
This symphony was followed by his seventh quintet, 
in G minor, another string quartet, the thirty-second, 
and a series of pieces for the violin and piano, and in 
1852 we find the indefatigable composer busy in 
remodelling his opera of “Faust,” for production by 
Mr. Gye, in London. It was produced with great 
splendour in the English capital, and conducted by 
Spohr himself; but it did not prove a great success, a 
deep disappointment to Spohr, who fondly believed this 
work to be his masterpiece. ‘On this occasion,” 
writes a very competent critic, @ propos of the first 
performance, “there was a certain amount of heaviness 
about the performance which told very much against 
the probability of that opera ever becoming a favourite 
with the Royal Italian Opera subscribers. Nothing 
could possibly exceed the poetical grace of Ronconi in 
the title-réle, or surpass the propriety and expression 
of his singing. Mdme. Castellan’s Cunegonda was 
also exceedingly well sung, and Tamberlik outdid 
himself by his thorough comprehension of the music, 
the splendour of his voice, and the refinement of his 
vocalization in the character of Ugo....The 
Mephistopheles of Herr Formes was a remarkable 
personation, being truly demoniacal in the play of his 
countenance, and as characteristic as any one of 
Retsch’s drawings of Goethe's fiend-tempter. His 
singing being specially German was in every way well 
suited to the occasion.” In spite of the excellence of 
the interpretation, Spohr’s ‘“‘ Faust” did not take any 
hold on the lovers of music in England, and even in 
Germany, where Spohr is held in great reverence, it 
presents but little attraction. 

The closing years of Spohr’s active life as a musician 
were devoted to that species of composition where he 
showed indubitable title to be considered a man of 
genius—works for the violin and chamber music. He 
himself did not recognise his decadence of energy 
and musical vigour; but the veteran was more than 
seventy years old, and his royal master resolved to 
put his baton in younger and fresher hands. So he 
was retired from service with an annual pension of 
fifteen hundred thalers. Spohr felt this deeply, but 
he had scarcely reconciled himself to the change 
when a more serious casualty befell him. He fell 
and broke his left arm, which never gained enough 
strength for him to hold the beloved instrument again. 
It had been the great joy and solace of his life to play 
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comfort, he was ready to die. 
make a public appearance. 

journeyed to Meiningen to direct a concert on behalf 
ofacharitable fund. An ovation was given to the aged 


Only once more did he 
In the spring of 1859 he 


master. A colossal bust of himself was placed on the 
stage, arched with festoons of palm and laurel, and 
the conductor’s stand was almost buried in flowers. 
He was received with thunders of welcome, which 
were again and again reiterated, and at the close of 
the performance he could hardly escape from the eager 
throng who wished to press hishand. Spohr died on 
October 22, 1859, after a few days’ illness; and in his 
death Germany at least recognised the loss of one of 
its most accomplished and versatile, if not greatest, 
composers. 


VI. 

Dr. Ludwig Spohr’s fame as a composer has far 
overshadowed his reputation as a violin virtuoso, but 
the most capable musical critics unite in the opinion 
that that rare quality which we denominate genius 
was principally shown in his wonderful power as a 
player, and his works written for the violin. Spohr 
was a man of immense self-assertion, and believed in 
the greatness of his own musical genius as a composer 
in the higher domain of his art. His ‘“ Auto- 
biography,” one of the most fresh, racy, and in- 
teresting works of the kind ever written, is full of 
varied illustrations of what Chorley stigmatizes his 
“bovine self-conceit.” His fecund production of 
symphony, oratorio, and opera, as well as of the 
more elaborate forms of chamber music, for a period 
of forty years or more, proves how deep was his con- 
viction of his own powers. Indeed, he half confesses 
himself that he is only willing to be rated a little 
less than Beethoven. Spohr was singularly meagre, 
for the most part, in musical ideas and fresh- 
ness of melody, but he was a profound master of 
the orchestra; and in that variety and richness of 
resources which give to tone-creations the splendour of 
colour, which is one of the great charms of instru- 
mental music, Spohr is inferior only to Wagner among 
modern symphonists. Spohr’s more pretentious 
works are a singular union of meagreness of idea with 
the most polished richness of manner; but, in 
imagination and thought, he is far the inferior of those 
whose knowledge of treating the orchestra and 
contrapuntal skill could not compare with his. There 
are more vigour and originality in one of Schubert’s 
greater symphonies than in all the multitudinous 
works of the same class ever written by Spohr. In 
Spohr’s compositions for the violin as a solo instru- 
ment, however, he stands unrivalled, for here his 
true genre as a man of creative genius stamps itself 
unmistakably. 

Before the coming of Spohr violin music had 
been illustrated by a succession of virtuosos, French 
and Italian; who, though melodiously charming, 


planned in their works and execution to exhibit 





the effects and graces of the players themselves 
instead of the instrument. Paganini carried this 
tendency to its most remarkable and fascinating 
extreme; but Spohr founded a new style of violin 
playing, on which the greatest modern performers who 
have grown up since his prime have assiduously 
modelled themselves. Mozart had written solid and 
simple concertos, in which the performer was expected 
to embroider and finish the composer's sketch. This 
required genius and skill under instant command, 
instead of merely phenomenal execution. Again, 
Beethoven’s concertos were so written as to make the 
solo player merely one of the orchestra, chaining him 
in bonds only to set him free to deliver the cadenza. 
This species of self-effacement does not consort with 
the purpose of solo playing, which is display, though 
under that display there should be power, mastery, 
and resource of thought, and not the trickery of the 
accomplished juggler. Spohr in his violin music most 
felicitously accomplished this, and he is simply 
incomparable in his compromise between what is 
severe and classical, and what is suave and delightful, 
or passionately exciting. In these works the musician 
finds nerve, sparkle, élan, and brightness combined 
with technical charm and richness of thought. Spohr’s 
unconscious and spontaneous force in this direction 
was the direct outcome of his remarkable power as a 
solo player; or, more properly, gathered its life-like 
play and strength from the latter fact. It may be 
said of Spohr that, as Mozart raised opera to a higher 
standard, as Beethoven uplifted the ideal of the 
orchestra, as Clementi laid a solid foundation for 
piano-playing, so Spohr’s creative force as a violinist 
and writer for the violin has established the grandest 
school for this instrument, to which all the foremost 
contemporary artists acknowledge their obligations, 

Dr. Spohr’s style as a player, while remarkable for 
its display of technique and command of resources, 
always subordinated mere display to the purpose of 
the music. The Italians called him ‘ the first singer 
on the violin,” and his profound musical knowledge 
enabled him to produce effects in a perfectly legitimate 
manner, where other players had recourse to 
meretricious and dazzling exhibition of skill. His 
title to recollection in the history of music will not be 
so much that of a great general composer, but that of 
the greatest of composers for the violin, and the one 
who taught violinists that height of excellence as an 
excutant should go hand in hand with good taste and 
self-restraint, to produce its most permanent effects 
and exert its most vital influence, 


NICOLO PAGANINI. 
I. 

In the latter part of the last century an Italian 
woman of Genoa had a dream which she thus related 
to her little son: ** My son, you will be a great musi- 
cian, An angel radiant with beauty appeared to me 
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during the night, and promised to accomplish any | cunning of a miser? 


wish that I might make. 
become the greatest of all violinists, and the angel 
granted that my desire should be fulfilled.” The 
child who was thus addressed became that incom- 
parable artist, Paganini, whose name now, a glorious 
tradition, is used as a standard by which to estimate 
the excellence of those who have succeeded him. 

No artist ever lived who so piqued public curiosity, 
and invested himself with a species of weird romance, 
which compassed him as with acloud. The person- 
ality of the individual so unique and extraordinary, 
the genius of the artist so transcendant in its way, the 
mystery which surrounded all the movements of the 
man, conspired to make him an object of such interest 
that the announcement of a concert by him in any 
European city made as much stir as some great public 
event. Crowds followed his strange figure in the 
streets wherever he went, and, had the time been the 
medieval ages, and he himself a celebrated magician 
or sorcerer, credited with power over the spirits of 
earth and air, his appearance could not have aroused a 
thrill of attention more absorbing. Over men of 
genius, as well as the commonplace herd, he cast the 
same spell, stamping himself as a personage who 
could be compared with no other. The German poet 
Heine thus describes his first acquaintance with this 
paragon of violinists :— 

“It was in the theatre at Hamburg that I first 
heard Paganini’s violin. Although it was fast-day, 
all the commercial magnates of the town were present 
in the front boxes, the goddesses Juno of Wandrahm, 
andthe goddesses Aphrodite of Dreckwall. A religious 
hush pervaded the whole assembly; every eye was 
directed towards the stage, every ear was strained for 
hearing. At last a dark figure, which seemed to 
ascend from the under world, appeared on the stage. 

It was Paganini in full evening dress, black coat and 
waistcoat cut after a most villanous pattern, such as 
is perhaps in accordance with the infernal etiquette of 
the court of Proserpine, and black trousers fitting 
awkwardly to his thin legs. His long arms appeared 
still longer as he advanced, holding in one hand his 
violin, and in the other the bow, hanging down so as 
almost to touch the ground—all the while making a 
series of extraordinary reverences. In the angular 
contortions of his body there was something so pain- 
fully wooden, and also something so like the move. 
ments of a droll animal, that a strange disposition to 
laughter overcame the audience; but his face, which 
the glaring footlights caused to assume an even more 
corpse-like aspect than was natural to it, had in it 
something so appealing, something so imbecile and 
meek, that a strange feeling of compassion removed 
all tendency to laughter. Had he learned these 


reverences from an automaton or a performing dog ? 
Is this beseeching look the look of one who is sick 
unto death, or does there lurk behind it the mocking 


Is that a mortal who in the 


I asked that you should | agony of death stands before the public in the art 


arena, and, like a dying gladiator, bids for their 

applause in his last convulsions? or is it some 

phantom arisen from the grave, a vampire with a 

violin, who comes to suck, if not the blvod from our 

hearts, at least the money from our pockets ? Ques. 

tions such as these kept chasing each other through 

the brain while Paganini continued his apparently 

interminable series of complimentary bows; but all 

such questionings instantly take flight the moment 

the great master puts his violin to his chin and began 

to play. 

“Then were heard melodies such as the nightingale 
pours forth in the gloaming when the perfume of 
the rose intoxicates her heart with sweet forebodings 
of spring! What melting, sensuously languishing 
notes of bliss! Tones that kissed, then poutingly fled 
from another, and at last embraced and became one, 
and died away in the ecstacy of union! Again, 
there were heard sounds like the song of the fallen 
angels, who, banished from the realms of bliss, sink 
with shame-red countenance to the lower world, 
These were sounds out of whose bottomless depth 
gleamed no ray of hope or comfort ; when the blessed 
in heaven hear them, the praises of God die away 
upon their pallid lips, and, sighing, they veil their 
holy faces.” 

Leigh Hunt, in one of his essays, thus describes 
the playing of this greatest of all virtuosos :-- 
‘‘ Paganini, the first time I saw and heard him, and 
the first moment he struck a note, seemed literally to 
strike it, to give it a blow. The house was so 
crammed that, being among the squeezers in the 
standing room atthe side of the pit, I happened to catch 
the first glance of his face through the arms akimbo 
of a man who was perched up before me, which made 
a kind of frame for it ; and there on the stage through 
that frame, as through a perspective glass, were the 
face, the bust, and the raised hand of the wonderful 
musician, with the instrument at his chin, just going 
to begin, and looking exactly as I describe him in 
the following lines :— 


* His hand, 
Loading the air with dumb expectancy, 
Suspended, ere it fell, a nation’s breath, 
He smote ; and clinging to the scrious chords 
With godlike ravishment drew forth a breath, 
So deep, so strong, so fervid, thick with love— 
Blissful, yet laden as with twenty prayers— 
That Juno yearned with no diviner soul 
To the first burthen of the lips of Jove. 
The exceeding mystery of the loveliness 
Sadden’d delight ; and, with his mournful look, 
Dreary and gaunt, hanging his pallid face 
*T wixt his dark flowing locks, he almost seemed 
Too feeble, or to melancholy eyes 
One that has parted from his soul for pride, 
And in the sable secret lived forlorn.’ 


“To show the depth and identicalness of the 
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impression which he made on everybody, foreign or 
native, an Italian who stood near me said to himself, 
with a long sigh, ‘O Dio!’ and this had not been said 
long, when another person in the same tone uttered, 
‘O Christ!’ Musicians pressed forward from behind 
the scenes to get as close to him as possible, and they 
could not sleep at night for thinking of him.” 


(To be continued.) 








LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


——— 


By LOUIS NOHL. 


Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 





(Continued from page 268.) 


It was an ill-defined longing for this starry path of 
ahigher intellectual existence which brought him to 
the north of Germany, to Berlin, after he had finished 
the principal parts of the course in music under Haydn, 
Schenk, and Albrechtsberger. Not that he did not 
meet with recognition and remuneration in his new 
home. But, after all, the recognition and remuneration 
he met with there were such as a virtuoso might expect, 
For the present, neither the public nor music pub- 
lishers would have much to do with his. compositions. 
Writing to Schiller’s wife, the young Bonn professor, 
Fischenich, says of him: ‘ So faras my acquaintance 
with him goes, he is made for the great and the 
sublime. Haydn has said that he would give him 
great operas, and soon be compelled himself to stop 
composing.” He informs her, at the same time, that 
Beethoven was going to set her husband’s Hymn 
to Joy—Freude schoener Goetterfunken—to music. We 
thus see that he, even now, harboured those great 
ideas which engaged him at the close of his labours, 
in the composition of the Ninth Symphony. There 
were as yet but few traces to be found in Vienna of the 
intellectual awakening to which Germany is indebted 
for its earliest classical literature, and the period of its 
great thinkers inthe west and thenorth. On the other 
hand, Beethoven’s own mind was too full of the 
“storm and stress” to be able to appreciate the 
beautiful harmony and the warmth which had made 
such phenomena as Haydn and Mozart possible in 
South-German Austria. But in the North, the memory 
of “ old Fritz” still lived ; there the stern rule of mind 
and conscience, generated by Protestantism, still 
prevailed, while the firm frame-work of his own art, 
the counterpoint of the great Bach, the “ first father 
of harmony,” as he calls him himself, was there pre- 
served, apparently, in its full strength. In addition to 
all this, the Court there was fond of music, and King 
Frederick William II. had endeavoured to keep Mozart, 
the greatest masters of his time, in Berlin; while Beet- 
hoven, since the Elector’s flight from Bonn, had no 





further prospects in his home on the Rhine. He 
therefore decided to remove to the North. 

We find him on his journey thither at the beginning 
of 1796. ‘My music secures me friends and regard 
—what more do I want?” he writes from Prague to 
his brother Johann, who, in the meantime, had entered 
into the employment of an apothecary in Vienna. He 
here composed the aria Ah Perfido(Op 65). On his 
way to Berlin he passed through Dresden and Leipzig, 
but of his stay in these two cities we have noinformation. 
The king received him very graciously ; he played a 
few times at Court, and composed the sonatas for cello, 
Op. 5, because the king himself played the violoncello. 
The very first impression received by Beethoven seems 
to have been decisive. Czerny, to whom he taught 
the piano, tells us something from his own recollection 
and observation about him, which is very characteristic 
of the man, and shows how sorely disappointed he felt 
in his most ardent expectations in Berlin. He says: 
‘* His improvisation was very brilliant, astonishing in 
the highest degree .. .. No matter in what society he 
was thrown, he made such an impression on all his 
hearers that it frequently happened that not a dry eye 
was to be seen, while many broke into sobs. There 
was something wonderful in his expression, besides the 
beauty and originality of his ideas, and the highly in- 
tellectual way he had of presenting them. When he 
had finished an improvisation of this kind he would 
break out into a fit of loud laughter and ridicule his 
hearers on the emotions he had excited. At times he 
even felt injured by those signs of sympathy. ‘* Who,” 
he asked, ‘‘ can live among such spoiled children?” 
and for that reason alone he once declined an invitation 
extended to him by the king of Prussia, after an im- 
provisation of this kind. 

Beethoven was doomed to a disappointment of a 
very peculiar kind here. Instead of the manliness of 
character which he, coming from the softer South, 
expected to find in the North, he was confronted with 
a voluptuous luxury to which his art was only a 
handmaid, and with an apparent surfeit of music, the 
natural outgrowth of the French influence due to 
Voltaire's residence in Berlin. Such was not the 
spirit of the new era which animated himself, and for 
the operation of which he was seeking a proper 
theatre of action. The king himself did all in his 
power to make Gluck and Mozart settle in Berlin, 
and Handel’s oratorios were played even at the Court 
concerts. But how could a man like Beethoven have 
worked side by side with the ruling leaders in music 
—with a Himmel and a Rhigini? The only person in 
Berlin who seemed to Beethoven a man, in the full 
sense of the word, was Prince Louis Ferdinand. With 
genuine frankness, he remarked of the prince's playing 
that “ it was not kingly or princely, but only that of a 
good piano player.” But it is probable that from the 
prince he borrowed the chivalric and, at the same time, 
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certo (Op. 37), which was finished in 1800 and dedi- 
cated to the prince, ‘the most human of human beings.” 

He played twice in the Singing Academy before its 
conductor, Fasch, and his successor, Zelter, Goethe’s 
well-known friend, when he again brought the tears 
to the eyes of his hearers. But he clearly saw from 
the example of these two principal representatives of 
the more serious taste for music in Berlin, that it was 
not Bach’s spirit which he was in search of that 
ruled there, but only a caricature of it; and this last 
was by no means a counterpoise to the Italian style of 
music, which still held absolute sway. He returned 
to Vienna disappointed in every respect, but with all 
the greater confidence in himself. He never again 
left Austria for good. It became the scene of his 
grandest achievements, and it was not long before 
their history began. 

In a small memorandum book used by Beethoven 
on his journey from Bonn to Vienna, we find the 
following passage: ** Take courage. Spite of all 
physical weakness, my mind shall rule. I have reached 
my twenty-fifth year, and must now be all that I can 
be. Nothing must be left undone.” The father 
always represented Beethoven to be younger than he 
Teally was. Even in 1810, the son would not admit 
that he was forty years of age. The words quoted 
above must, therefore, have been written in the winter 
of 1796 or 1797; and this fact invests them with a 
greater significance than they would otherwise possess; 
for our artist now saw that, without the shadow ofa 
doubt, Austria and Vienna were to be his abiding 
places; and he therefore strained every nerve, re- 
gardless of what the consequences might be, * to be q 
great man sometime ;” that is, toaccomplish something 
really good in music. This regardlessness of conse- 
quences manifested itself especially in the little care 
he seemed to take of his physical well-being. A friende 
who had every opportunity to observe him, Baron von 
Zmeskall, informs us that “in the summer of 1796, he 
came home almost overpowered by the heat, tore open 
the doors and windows of the house, took off his coat 
and vest, and seated himself at an open window to cool 
himself. The consequence of his imprudence was a 
dangerous illness, which ultimately settled on the 
organs of hearing. From this time his deafness kept 
on increasing.” It is possible that the first symptoms 
ofhis deafness did not appear as early as 1796; but 
certain it is, that it dates back into the last decade of 
the last century, that it was brought about by heed- 
lessness of his health, and that it became a severe tax 
on his moral courage. His genius was so absorbed 
in his music, that he too frequently forgot to take care 
of the physical man. In November, 1796, Stephan 
von Breuning remarked of him, that “his travels had 
contributed to mature his character; that he wasa 
better judge of men, and had learned to appreciate the 
value, but, at the same time, the rarity of good friends.” 
The hard trials of life had added to the earnestness of 





his disposition, and he was awakening toa full sense 
of what his own duty in this world was. This leads 
us to the first great and memorable work of his genius 
—to the Evoica, followed soon after by the symphony 
in C minor. 

When, in the year 1806, one of his friends informed 
Beethoven of Napoleon's victory at Jena, he exclaimed: 
«It’s a pity I do not understand the art of war as well 
as I do the art of music. IfIdid I certainly would 
conquer him.” These words express a rivalry almost 
personal in its nature, and could have been spoken 
only by a fool or by a man of power not unlike that of 
Napoleon himself. And, indeed, leaving out of con. 
sideration men of genius like Goethe and Schiller, 
whose fame had been long established on a firm 
foundation, there were among his contemporaries men 
of sovereign ambition, only one person, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, able to make any great impression on a 
man who had chosen for his motto: ‘* Power is the 
moral code of men who distinguish themselves above 
others; and it is mine, too.” A series of the most 
brilliant victories was achieved up to 1798 by the 
General of the glorious French Republic, who was of 
the same age as Beethoven. General Bernadotte, 
whose descendants occupy the throne of Sweden in our 
day, had participated in those victories. Bernadotte 
was the French Ambassador to Vienna in the begin- 
ning of 1798. He was young; by his origin he be- 
longed to the middle class; he was the representative 
of the Republic, and could, therefore, indulge, uncon- 
strained, in personal intercourse with whomsoever 
he pleased. 

The celebrated violinist, Rudolph Kreutzer, to 
whom Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata (Op. 47) is dedi. 
cated, was one of his retinue. It was very natural 
that once Bernadotte and Kreutzer became acquainted 
with Beethoven, their intercourse with him and their 
friendship for him should have been more than usually 
intimate. Bernadotte, who was sincerely devoted to 
Napoleon, and who must have felt himself drawn still 
more closely to Beethoven, because of his enthusiasm 
for the general, suggested to him the idea of celebrating 
the exploits of hishero by asymphony. Beethoven s0 
informed his amanuensis, Schindler, in 1823, and his 
account is corroborated by other facts, that such was 
the first impulse to the composition of the Eroica. 

But the advocate of power was destined soon to 
swell to the proportions of the hero of intellectual 
courage. “For thus does fate knock at the gates.’ 
Beethoven used these words in 1823, in speaking 
‘with uncontrollable enthusiasm ” of that wonderful 
motive at the opening of the symphony in C minor. 
The last movement of the work, the fanfare-like /inale, 
so expressive of the joy of victory, shows that he here 
described a victory indeed, the surmounting of the 
obstacles and darkness of life, even if those obstacles 
and that darkness consisted only of “ the infirmities of 
the body.” ‘The sketches of this movement, howevth 
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occur in the draft of the quartet Op. 18, and hence 
must have been noted down before the year 1800! 
But the fact that the melody of the adagio was also 
found in that sketch shows that he was even then as 
certain of mastering sorrow, as he was conscious of 
the presence of the ‘‘demon in his ears,” and of the 
sad prospect of a “wretched” and lonely future—a 
prospect which stirred him to the very depths of his 
soul, 

But it was years before these motives took shape in 
his mind. To do justice to the great ideas to which 
they give expression, to the heroic victory of power 
and will over whatever opposes them, he had to 
concentrate and strengthen all his powers of mind and 
heart, and to develope his talents by long exercise. 
The portraiture of the struggles and of the artistic 
creations of the next succeeding years constitutes the 
transition to those first great heroic deeds—a transition 
which must be understood by all who would understand 
Beethoven’s music. 

The Napoleonic way in which Beethoven, at the 
close of the last century, out-generalled allthe most 
celebrated virtuosos of the time in Vienna and in 
Europe, is attested by his triumph over the renowned 
pianist Woelffl, in 1799, and his defeat of Steibelt, in 
1800. But he did still more towards achieving success 
by his works. His numerous variations won over to 
him many a fair player of the piano, while his 
Adelaide, which appeared in 1797, gained for him the 
hearts of all persons of fine feeling; so that Wegeler 
may have told the simple truth, when he wrote: 
“ Beethoven was never, at least so long as I lived in 
Vienna (1794-96), without a love affair; and he occa- 
sionally made a conquest which it would have been 
very hard, if not impossible, for many a handsome 
Adonis to have made.” The ‘ ugly” pock-marked 
man, with the piercing eyes, was possessed of a power 
and beauty more attractive than any mere physical 
charms. And then there was the charm of his sonatas : 
Op. 7, with the funeral song in adagio, which he is said 
to have written in a tempest of “ passionate feeling ;” 
of Op. 10, with its genuine masculine profile ; of the 
revolutionary sonata in C minor, with the mysterious 
struggle in the allegretto in No. II., and the brilliant 
exultation of victory in the allegro in No. IIIL., the 
tragic song of the largo, the gentle grace of the minuet 
—here used exceptionally in the place of the scherzo, 
as we find it alreadyin Op. 1; and, last of all, the droll 
question of little Snub Nose, in the finale. And yet 
these were followed by the Pathetique, with its exquisite 
and enrapturing adagio, and the two beautiful love 
songs, Op. 14; by the six quartets, Op. 18, in which he 
offered to a society of friends of his art, true songs of 
the soul and pictures of life overflowing; by the 
adagio of No. I., another Romeo-and-Juliet grave 
Scene ; by the adagio of No. VI., descriptive of the 
melancholy which, even now, began to gather its dark 
clouds about Beethoven himself, whose breast was so 





well attuned to joy. The descriptive septet (Op. 20, 
1800,) and the first symphony (Op. 21), sketched after 
the style of Haydn, but painted with Mozart's pencil, 
are the last scenes in what we may call Beethoven's 
older life, which closed with the eighteenth century. 
The beginning of the nineteenth opened a new world to 
our artist. : 

The new world thus opened to Beethoven, and the 
manner in which he himself conceived it, may be best 
described in Schiller’s magnificent verses :— 

“ Wies chiin, O Mensch, mit deinem Palmenzweige 

Stehst du an des Jahrhunderts Neige, 

In edler stolzer Miannlichkeit! 
Mit aufgeschlossnem Sinn, mit Geistesfiille, 
Voll milden Ernsts, in thatenreicher Stille, 

Der reifste Sohn der Zeit. 
Frei durch Vernunft, stark durch Gesetze, 
Durch Sanftmuth gross und reich durch Schiitze, 
Die lange Zeit dein Busen dir verschwieg.” 


And now began for Beethoven a period of severe 
trials, brought upon him by himself, Absorbed in 
work, he neglected to take sufficient care of his 
physical health. His trouble with his hearing was 
increasing, but he paid no attention to it. His care- 
lessness in this regard reduced him to a condition in 
which he would have found no alleviation and no joy, 
were it not for the inexhaustible resources he pos- 
sessed within himself. 


(To be continued.) 








NEW MUSIC. 





(Grorcr Bsuuamy, Jun.) 
I Love Sweet Flowers. Song. By Guoraz Beuuamy, Jun. 
This is a sweet song with chorus. 





[R. Cooxs & Co.) 
“ At the Porch.” Song. With Pianoforte and Harmonium (ad lib.) 
Accompaniment. By Aurrep J. Caupicorr. 
This song is most expressive and touching, with a chorus 
equally pleasing. 
“ Little Trots.” Song. By Aurrep J, Canpicorr, 
Extremely pretty and interesting song. 
Wearin’ o’ the Green. Irish Melody. Arranged for the Pianoforte, 
by Grorcz J. West. 
This melody is arranged with George I’. West's great taste and 
elegance, as are all his compositions. 
Popular Trios for Ladies’ Voices. * Parting,” by R. Scuumann, 
and “ Farewell,” by Cunscumann. 


Both of which are extremely charming; the former one of the 
master’s gems. 





(Hopprr ann Sroventon.]} 
Songs for Little Singers in the Sunday School and Home. Com- 
posed by Henry Kine Lewis. 

This book is without exception an excellent work, and most 
interesting, instructive, and useful. We might mention some of 
the songs as being quite out of the common; for instance, 
« Kingdom Come, ‘‘ The Ministry of Flowers,” ‘‘ Heavenly Hues,” 


| &¢@. The book is effectively and inexpengiyely published. 
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[C. JEFFERYS. ] 
For Piano. By Wiuu1am WIt.iaMms. 
This piece is well worthy of praise and notice. 


Danse Antique. 


{Marriorr & Wi.u1AMs. } 


Love shall never die. Duet. By Franx L. Morr. 
and Baritone. 


This is a beautiful, and most pleasing duet. 
Cupid's Victory. Song. By Linpsay Storer. 


This is a most charming ‘and effective concert song. The 
composer’s name is quite sufficient to recommend it. 


Two Doves. Song. By Roperr B. Appison. 

This is a pretty little song, well suited for an encore. 
The Land o’ Burns. Song. By W. G. Woop. 

An extremely good and taking Scotch song. 


For Soprano 


[Merzter & Co.] 
Ever Thus. Song. By J. W. C. Bamrorrn. 
This is a fairly good song. 


[Novetto, Ewer, & Co.] 
Scarlet and Gold.” Song. By Cuiips Avison. 
Very good, and in every way an excellent composition. 


Valse Impromptu. 
CamgEnon. 


An interesting and well-written piece. 
‘* My Fairest Child.” 
Fairly good. 
Only One. By W. H. 8S. 
This is extremely pretty. 


For the Pianoforte. By Atzian Gorpon 


Song. By T. Mountain. 


[Ransrorp & §Son.] 
'* My Soul is Dark.” Song. By A. ANTOINE. 
This is a beautiful song, with good accompaniment. 


[Rina & Co., Wooprorp.] 


God bless our Fam'ly Royal. Grand National Song. By G. R. 
Rina. 


A good national song with chorus. 


(Sranzey Lucas, WeBer & Co.] 
Siz Songs. Composed by Mrs. Mounsey BartHoLoMew. 

These are most excellent. Their titles are Crabbed Age and 
Youth, Fair and True, Wedded Love, The Bells, Parting, Queen 
Mab's Song, all of which can be had in one complete volume. 
Memories. Song. By Riccarpo Rasort. 

This is an extremely pathetic and pretty song. 

Hesperus. Canzonet. By C. A, Mactnonz. 
This is very light and expressive. 
Duet. For Soprano and Baritone. 


This is rather difficult and very good composition, arranged 
with excellent taste. 


A Story of the Past. 
This is fairly good. 


Welcome Spring. 


Ballad. By Aurrep Repueap. 


(Weekes & Co.] 
Allegretto and Con Grazia. For the Piano. 
This is a very pretty and expressive piece. 


By J. Marruews. 


“ Dearest.” Song. By Gsonce Betcuer. 


This is a most charming drawing-room song; and very effective. 





“ True as Gold.” Song. By Aurrep J. Caupicorr. 
The composer’s name will fully recommend this song, as wo 
have had so many beautiful songs from him. 
“The Trysting Well.” Song. By Berruoxip Tours. 
This is an interesting and beautiful song, 
La Brunette. Mazurka de Salon pour Piano. By Benrnorp 


Tours. Also “La Blondine,” Valse sentimentale and 
** Seconde Gavotte Moderne en Sol.” 


All of these pieces are excellent, and good teaching pieces. 
England. Fantasia for the Pianoforte. By Boyrroy Suz, 
Also “Ireland.” Fantasia. 
We cannot speak too highly of these very brilliant and taking 
pieces. 
Rigandon. For Piano. 
This is.excellent. 


By E. Sixas. 


Danse Romanesque. Pour Piano. By Henry J. Epwanns, 


This is a charming concert piece, and very attractive. 
Six Imp Dances. Short Pieces for the Pianoforte for a light hand. 
By Linpsay Rearne. 
These are very brilliant, and give a good scope of execution. 
The Sleigh Race. Polka. 
accompaniment ad lib. 
This is extremely pretty. 
Terra Cotta. Polka, By W. H. Dixon. 
This is an effective and sweet polka. 


By A. J. Caupicorr. With bell 


(B. WricraMs.] 
The Sergeant Trumpeter’s March. For the Pianoforte. By L. 
WIit1iaMs. 
Carnival des Satyrs, and Abengebet (Evening Prayer). 
Both are interesting and well written pieces. 
The Sergeant Drumm:r’s March. 
Piano. 
This is an extremely pretty and effective March. 


The Child and the Flowers. Song. By Opoarpo Barri. 


This song is most beautiful and expressive, with a very good 
accompaniment. 


By Micuean Warson. For 


My Lassie at Home. Song. By A. D. Duvivier. 
This is very good indeed, and a very taking concert song. 
F, A. 8. 











WAGNER’S “DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 


In view of the approaching performance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, it will no doubt interest our readers 
to see the “ plot” of Wagner’s masterpiece, which we 
accordingly give below from the English translation 
published by Messrs. Schultz-Curtius and Co. :— 


Secure from the’covetous desire, the golden treasure in all ifs 
pure beauty once lay at the bottom of the Rhine. Around it the 
nimble folk of the Rhine-daughters dance and sing in playful joy 
—too careless guatdians of tho securely slumbering treasure. 
But sneaking out of the depths, a lustful Nibelung of the tribe of 
the dwarfs (residing in Nebelheim, the home of fog), the spiteltl 
Alberich, fights his way through the flood. There, reflecting the 
first rays of the rising sun, the radiant gold strikes his eye 
Laughingly the jeering nymphs betray to him the accursed im 
portance of the metal, whose possessor should win the world if be 
could resign love; for where gold reigns, love must fly. The 
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Nibelung forgets the charms of the merry water-fairies for the 
power-promising glitter of the gold: thus he curses love, which 
to him is but lust, and violently snatches the treasure from the 
rock. Eternal night falls over the guiltless depth. Meanwhile 
shines out on the summit of a mountain in the bright sunlight 
the newly-built castle of the chief-god Wotan. His mind, since 
the delights of young love faded for him, was likewise bent on 
possession and power. He, therefore, made attreaty with the 
daring giants to build him a strong castle, in return for which 
they requested what all beings long for: sunny, warm love for 
their cold home, in the shape of the fair Freia, the goddess of 
youth and beauty. Fasolt and Fafner, the giant-brothers, now 
demand their reward; but the deceitful companion of Wotan, 
the fickle fire-god Loge, knows how to raise greedy longings after 
the cursed gold in their hearts by cunningly relating Alberich’s 
adventure. The giants now claim the gold as ransom for Freia. 
Wotan and Loge step down into Alberich’s misty dens, where the 
robber forces the dwarfs, by the power of the magic ring which 
he has forged out of the ‘‘ Rhinegold,” to gather together a most 
enormous treasure for him. His brother Mime was obliged to 
procure him the tarncap (“ Tarnhelm”) which has the power 
of rendering invisible or transfiguring its wearer. The gods 
artfully use this, and by its means catch the haughty possessor : 
he is forced to give up the treasure, the tarncap, and even the 
ring. No power is left him, save the power of the curse, and this 
falls upon the gods together with the possession of the fatal ring. 
But now the giants aga’ . demand their reward. Wotan, knowing 
well the asc which dwells in the ring, tries to keep it from 
them, and Freia already fears she must fall to their lot, when 
the warning apparition of Erda, the prophetess, the goddess of 
primeval wisdom, rises out of the ground and, holding over 
Wotan the curse which cleaves to the ring and the eternal end it 
is predestined once to br’ 1g upon the gods, induces him—but now 
too late—to give it up to the giants. All too soon he recognises 
the truth of her threat; for, in hastily packing up the treasure, 
the giants quarrel over the ring and Fafner kills Fasolt, taking 
all the riches along with him, which he is henceforth to guard 
in the shape of a dragon (‘‘Lintwurm”). Deeply affected, 
Wotan and the gods turn their steps towards the castle, and as he 
crosses the rainbow-bridge a new creative thought arises in his 
mind, a thought born of the divine necessity of the god, not ofa 
mere creative desire: Walhall shall be the name of his heavenly 
building. These are the contents of the prelude: “ Rhinegold.” 
In order to fill the vast halls of Walhall with valiant champions, 
who should help the gods, if at any time destruction should 
threaten them through the power of Alberich, who is always 
lurking about, seeking for a chance of regaining his ring, Wotan 
begets the Walkiiren,* his knightly daughters, amongst whom 
Brinnhilde, with Erda herself. But of what avail dre all heroes, 
who merely work out his own will, unless he can find the only one, 
who, himself free from the curse, may save the gods by regaining 
the fatal ring? To this end a human woman bears him the 
twins Sigmund and Sieglinde. Of these two the girl was carried 
off and married by Htinding. The boy, growing up amongst 
enemies and hardships, became a hardy, valiant man. And who 
but Wotan himself caused all his troubles, who himself thrust 
the sacred sword into the tree in Hunding’s house, which only 
Sigmund is able to draw out again? Yet even Sigmund is not 
the hoped-for free hero, he is likewise under the ban of the curse. 
Whilst flying from Hunding, he accidentally enters his house and 
there finds his sister as well as the sword. The Wiilsungen 
twins, the children of Wotan, in order to save their race from 
destruction, bind themselves by a stronger tie than that of 
brother and sister. But Fricka, Wotan’s wife, the protectress of 





* Wal (Val) means the totality of warriors killed in battle ; 
kiiren means to choose. Valkiiren are the maidens who choose 
the heroes most fit for the last combat. (Einherier.)—Note of 
the Translator, 





marriage, cannot suffer this outrage, and forces her husband to 
withdraw his help from the guilty hero; he, Wotan, now despair- 
ingly wishes for ‘‘the end” bimself, and with a most terrible 
curse consecrates the Nibelung-hero Hagen, the son whom 
Alberich begot without love of the corrupt wife of the Rhine-king 
Gibich, as the annihilating heir of the world. Briinnhilde, 
conscious of the necessity under which the gods suffer, is to foré- 
tell to Sigmund his death. But when she sees him flying before 
Hunding with the poor despairing woman he loves so dearly, her 
noblé heart is deeply touched. The fight with Hunding com- 
mences, Briinnhilde protects the Wilsung, but upon the sacred 
spear of the offended god, which he stretches between the com- 
batants, Sigmund’s sacred sword breaks into splinters, and he 
falls beneath Hundirig’s blows. The Walktire surrenders herself 
to Wotan for punishment, having first helped Sieglinde to escape 
by giving her her own mare Grane and the pieces of Sigmund’s 
sword. The god is forced td condemn his dearest child to slumber 
on a rock, till a man shall find her by thé way, wake and win her 
The maiden implores but one favour from her offended father: to 
surrotind her during her slumbers with a wide circle of blazing 
fire, in order that no man shall wake her, bit a fearless hero. 
whom she hopes and expects will bé: Siegfried. These ard the 
contents of the “‘ Walkiire.” 

From henceforth the god Wotan roves asa Wanderer through 
the world, content inactively to watch the tatdy accomplishment 
of his devices. In an eastern wood, where Fafner as dragon liés 
in his den, Siegfried, who was brought forth there by the dying 
Sieglinde, grows up. The Nibelung Mime being his sly guardian, 
who wants to bring him up and tyain him to kill Fafner and win 
the ting for him. But Siegfried hatés the ugly dwarf; in the free 
woods he educates himself. Scarcely does he leatn that the 
sacred sword, whose splinters Mime is unable to forge together 
rightly belongs to him, than he does the work himself, and with 
this new sword, “‘ Nothung,” he purposes to slay the dragon. 
Mime brews a poisoried potion with which he intends to kill the 
vanquisher, when he shall have done the deed. Siegfried does 
indeed the valiant act, unconscious of what spoils he had gained 
by it. But a little of the dragon’s blood touches his lips and by 
that he learns to understand the language of the birds. The: 
counsel him to kill the treacherous Mime and to take the ring 
and the tarncap. Now he is the free owner of the treasure; but 
he, the merry son of the woods, does not care for the glittering 
gold. The mysterious awe of the lonely wood fills him with 
longing after the hitherto sorely missed love, and in exulting joy 
he follows his bird-guide to Briinnhilde’s rock. Here once more 
Wotan interposes between his grandchild and victory; for the 
hero must win what the god wishes him to win through strife and 
trouble, and by his own might. His sword breaks the spear ofthe 
god, upon which it formerly was splintered. He wakes the 
maiden. He triumphs over thé last resistance—she casts away 
her holy feat of the husband to whom she shall belong, and Love 
celebrates his niost glorious victory. Thus ends the second day 
of the festival-play: ‘‘ Siegfried.” 

But the étid, the salvation of the accursed world, is not yet 
accomplished: for Alberich and his son Hagen, whom Wotan 
destined as heir of the world, are still living and working, the 
gold id still unrestored to the Rhine, atid the ring is still in Sieg- 
fried’s possession. The drama of the ,*‘ Gitterdimmerang"* is 
still to follow. ‘Thé hero starts in pursuit of new deeds of valour, 
leaving Brtinnhilde the ring as a token of remembrance. How 
shall she, now become a devoted loving wife, give his beloved gift 
back to the Rhine in order to save the world and the gods? No, 





* « Gotterdimmerang” in the language of ancient German 
mythology means the dawn of doomsday, on which the gods 
perish in the combat against the evil powers, and old earth is 
swallowed up by water and burnt by fire (Muspilli). The new 
world, in which love and light are to reign, arises out of the 
waves.—Note of the Translator, 
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she too falls under the curse in the mistaken joy and pride of her 
love. Siegfried comes to the Court of Gibich: there awaits him 
Alberich’s son Hagen, the half-brother of King Gunther, and 
throws the net of his Nibelungish art around him, Their sister 
Gutrune offers him a magic potion which makes him forget all 
that before was dear and sacred to him, and awakens earthly 
desires for Gutrune, this new vision of human grace and beauty. 
He demands her for his wife, and in return offers to win Briinnhilde 
for Gunther. He assumes Gunther’s shape by means of the 
tarncap, struggles with Briinnhilde and snatches the ring from 
her. In despairing grief at having been deceived, Briinnhilde 
openly accuses him of treachery. Not Gunther could have over- 
come her, for he has not the ring, but Siegfried, who was her 
husband. Thus Gunther sees himself detected, and in the 
meanwhile must suspect Siegfried of having stained his conjugal 
honour. Briinnhilde, Gunther, and Hagen, swear his death. He is 
to be slain in the chase. Shortly before his end he meets the 
Rhine-daughters, and they finally warn him of the curse and beg 
him to give them back the ring. But the fearless man laughs at 
their threatenings and thus wilfully runs to his death, which he 
might yet have evaded. Hagen’s spear hits him just as he, after 
the fatigues of the hunt, is relating the various adventures of 
his life to his companions and, now no longer bewitched by the 
potion, lovingly recalls his union with Briinnhilde. Full of grate- 
ful love to her, his spirit takes its flight, and the two ravens, who 
witnessed his death, fly up to tell Wotan of the approaching end. 
Hagen tries to draw the ring from Siegfried’s hand, and as 
Gunther disputes it with him, he kills the king: but Briinnhilde, 
to whom the Rhine-daughters swam to tell her everything, and 
who now clearly deseries truth and error, guilt and expiation, draws 
the ring from off the finger of the dead hero whilst her people pile 
up the pyre, and throws it into the Rhine for eternal atonement 
and salvation. Then she leaps on Grane’s back into the flames, 
the Rhine-daughters come on swimming, waves fill the space, the 
terrified Hagen plunges into the water and is drawn down by the 
deadly arms of the fairies. The gold has found its home again, 
the flame devours the sacred redeemed ones, and afar dawns in 
the purple glow of the northern lights the end of the old gods, of 
the old world. But Love, who had once been cursed through the 
winning of the symbol of destructive sensuality— Love, who to the 
farthest boundary of this unblessed world of hate and envy sus- 
tained the heavy tragic consequences of the curse through guilt 
and expiation—this same Love, as soon as the accursed symbol 
sinks into the guiltless primeval element of Nature, rises, expiated 
and sacred, as the sun of a new world, towards heaven. 
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DRAMA. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatrre, Ricumonp.—The Easter 
attraction at the Richmond Theatre has been a 
successful production announced as a “ pantomime,” 
founded upon the story of ‘‘ Cinderella.” The book is 
by Messrs. Frank Russell and Charles Squires, and is 
seemingly well written. The actors and actresses do 
justice to the work and deserve individual mention, 
agg ad Miss Russell, a charming Cinderella, 

iss Walvern, a painstaking Prince, Mr. Crofton, 
Florianda, and Mr. Frank Russell, an amusing burlesque 
female. His evolution created hearty laughter. Mr. 
Delannoy and Mr. Tyndale also claim special mention, 
while Mr. Thomas Berry, the musical conductor, 
deserves the greatest praise for the excellent music 
composed and arranged for this popular production. 

Savoy Turatre.—On the 24th April, Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte made a statement with respect to the wonderful 
success of ‘ Patience,” which involved some curious 
statistics. Besides running for more than a year in 
London, ‘‘ Patience" hag been played in the provinces 





828 times, 180 times in New York, and 111 times in 
other parts of America ; thus, collectively, numberin 
a total of 977 performances within twelve months, the 
calculation including the estimate that 870,000 persons 
have paid for admission to hear the opera, and that a 
sum approximating to £188,000 has been received 
during that time for admissions. It should be added 
that those figures would be considerably augmented if 
the returns from the Australian colonies had yet been 
received. On this occassion Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
personally conducted the orchestra. The cast included 
the well known names of Leonora Braham, Gwynne, 
Fortescue, Rosina Brandram, Alice Barnett, George 
Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, W. Browne, F, 
Thornton, and Lely. New costumes were used at this 
performance, which was altogether a very interesting 
one. Mr. D'Oyly Carte is evidently proud of the 
electric arrangements at his theatre, and gave 
permission for a number of the audience to go behind 
the scenes and inspect the machinery. 

Vaupevitte Tueatre.—Mr. Dion Boucicault’s old 
play, ‘‘London Assurance,” is meeting with its wonted 
reception at this theatre. After a slumber of ten 
years Miss Ada Cavendish acted Lady Gay Spanker 
with spirit. Mr. Edward Righton was Dolly Spanker, 
Mr. John Maclean, Maz Harkaway, Mr. W. Solomon 
Isaacs, and Miss Kate Phillips. The cast could not 
have been better. ‘‘ London Assurance,” is at least 
forty-years old, and has stood the test of time without 
losing any of its first laurels. The laughter with which 
the numerous comical incidents were received was of 
the most genuine character, and showed better than 
anything else the public appreciation of this comedy. 

Sapier’s Weiis Tueatre.—‘ Cast Adrift,” a new 
and original drama in four acts, written by Messrs. R. 
Palgrave and F. Gover, and recently produced in the 
provinces, is now performing at Sadler’s Wells, and 
would seem to be a piece exactly suited to the require- 
ments of an audience generally less particular about 
probabilities than a succession of effective situations. 
The plot is associated with that struggle between 
virtue and villany rarely failing, if dexterously 
exhibited, to stir the sympathies of amixed assemblage 
of spectators. The prominent character, a sturdy 
reprobate named Tom Croft, is acted with remarkable 
force by Mr. M. Robson. The scene of the drama is 
laid in the Isle of Wight, and thus affords an oppor- 
tunity for some picturesque coast views. This house is 
very well filled each evening, and shows every sign of 
permanent success. 

‘Srranp TueEatre.—In behalf of a benevolent fund 
some time since originated for affording prompt, if not 
permanent, assistance to all persons connected with this 
establishment afflicted by sudden illness or serious mis- 
fortune, a morning performance was given on the 20th 
April of an amusing and attractive kind. Mr. 
Buckstone’s diverting comedy of ‘‘ Married Life” was 
presented to the audience. After the admirable per- 
formance thus afforded had been heartily enjoyed by 
the numerous audience assembled on the occasion, & 
supplementary entertainment was presented under the 
title of ‘Costume Reception,” introducing several 
prominent actresses and actors, now engaged at other 
theatres, as the representatives of characters familiarly 
identified with their professional popularity. Among 
many others, Miss Ada Swanborough, Miss Violet 
Cameron, Miss Lottie Yenne, Miss Emily Duncau, 
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and Miss Emma Chambers pleasantly revived the 
memory of some of their most recent notable successes ; 
while Messrs. H. J. Turner, W. H. Vernon, J. G. 
Grahame, M. Loredan, J. G. Taylor, H. Paulton, and 
Ldward Terry kept the spectators unflaggingly amused. 
Mrs. Keeley generously shared with Mrs. Swanborough 
the responsibilities of presiding at this stately 
managerial holding of a Dramatic Drawing-Room. 








CONCERTS. 





Kirsurn.—The Brondesbury Philharmonic Society 
gave their second concert this season, on Thursday, the 


80th of March, at the Town Hall, Kilburn. The Con- |*; 


cert on the whole was very satisfactory. The proceed- 
ings commenced punctually at the time announced in the 
programme, which was very pleasing to the audience. 
The first part, ‘‘ Athalie,” went very well, the orchestra 
of the Society played admirably all the way through, and 
showed great taste and refinement. ‘The overture, 
“March of the Priests,” and the last chorus went 
especially well. All the other parts were very good. 
The second part opened with skill and taste, by the 
orchestra playing the Allegro from Mozart's Symphony 
No. 4. The orchestra did their work very well indeed, 
considering the little practice they have had, and 
the short time it has been in existence. It first 
began about two months ago, and shows signs of 
increasing in time to a full and skilled orchestra. 
There were several violins, violas, and ‘cello, double 
bass, piano, and harmonium ; the latter instrument 
giving good service in recitative accompaniment in 
“ Athalie.” The glee, ‘‘ Break, break, on thy cold grey 
stones, O Sea,” by Prof. E. A. Macfarren, went fairly 
well, but in all theglees, with the exception of the last, the 
voices were rather flat, owing, we suppose, to the 
amount of singing they had in ‘‘ Athalie.” Miss Graham 
Browne's song was well received, as also Mr. Robert 
Newman’s; the latter was encored with great enthusiasm. 
Mr. Alfred Izard played a pianoforte solo, for which he 
received an encore; both pieces were played with skill, 
and his touch was very clear, which made every note 
heard. The choir and orchestra did great justice to 
Mr. Walker, the conductor, for they kept well together, 
and observed with care and expression the music that 
was performed. Mr. Abbey Yorke’s song with ‘cello 
obbligato went very well. The proceedings closed with 
a chorus, bright and lively, which went better than 
the other vocal music of the second part. 

Owing to a severe domestic bereavement sustained 
by Herr Alfred Griinfeld, Herr Franke has agreed to 
cancel, for the present, the contract with him for the 
six Pianoforte Recitals already announced to be given 
in the Marlborough Rooms in May next. Herr 
Franke has, however, arranged to give a series of six 
Chamber Concerts on the corresponding dates, Tues- 
day, May 2, Tuesday, May 9, Friday, May 12, 
Tuesday, May 16, Friday, May 19, Tuesday, May 23. 
The first Concert should prove to be one of special 
interest, as the programme will consist entirely of 
the Works of English composers. 

In connection with the Richter Concerts, Herr 
Franke announces that as the orchestral parts of 
Brahms’ new Pianoforte Concerto cannot be ready in 
time for the first concert, its performance is postponed 





to a later concert. Mr. Eugene D’Albert will play 





instead Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 4, in D minor. He 
will also play the Brahms Concerto, which he had the 
privilege of studying with the composer in Vienna. 

The following Compositions will be included in 
the programmes of the Richter Concerts :—Bach, 
Orchestral Suite, in D major. Beethoven, Symphonies 
No. 4, in B flat, Op. 60; No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67; 
No. 7, in A major, Op. 92; No. 8, in F, Op. 98; 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonore No. 1.” Dvorak, New Symphonies, 
in D (Dedicated to Herr Richter). Gade, Overture, 
“ Nachklinge an Ossian.” Gluck-Wagner, Overture, 
“ Iphigenia in Aulis.” Liszt, Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 1. Schumann, Overture, ‘ The Bride of Messina.” 
Waguer, a Faust Overture. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Handlexikon der Tonkunst. Vou Dr. Avcust Reissmann. 
Berlin: Oppenheim. Parts 4 to 7. 

We have already spoken favourably of this work, 
and the numbers before us go from “ Crucifixus” to 
“Kirchner.” The articles are short and pithy, and, 
without being elaborate, give a good deal of information 
in a little compass. 














The Study of Music, and Its Place in General Education, 
By James C. Cutwick. Dublin: E. Ponsonby. 

This is the second of two Papers read before the 
Literary Body of Alexandra College, Dublin, in January 
last. Mr. Culwick has something to say, and says it 
very well. We have read his essay with much pleasure, 
and cordially commend it to our readers. A cultivated 
mind, a refined taste, and an artistic enthusiasm have 
produced a pamphlet well worth reading. 





Zetetic Astronomy. By “ Paratuax.” London: John 
Snow & Co. 

‘* Parallax”’ has been many years before the world, 
and has been over and over again heartily laughed at. 
The present book of forty-eight pages is evidently an 
extract from a larger work: but as the first page assumes 
the very proposition we should controvert, viz., ‘* That 
the Copernican or Newtonian theory of astronomy is an 
absurd composition of trash and error,” we should like 
to see the whole work. If he will instruct his pub- 
lishers to send it to us, we will give it an attentive 
perusal, and shall then be happy to discuss with bim some 
of his astounding explanations of Scripture. He addresses 
the ‘ religious world” in this smaller work; but the 
question must be settled on other grounds than religious 
ones; and it is quite possible for a man to believe in 
Christianity without spurning ‘‘ with indignation and 
disgust, as he would a poisonous reptile, a system of 
astronomy which creates in his mind so much confusion 
and uncertainty.’’ Astronomy creates neither confusion 
nor uncertainty in the minds of those who understand 
it, but affords strength to the Christian mind. We 
reserve further comment till we have read the whole 
work of ‘ Parallax,” 
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MANOLA. 


(LE JOUR ET LA NUIT.) 


OPERA COMIQUE., 


ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


CH. LECOCQ. 





FULL VOCAL SCORE. English Words . 

Do. do. French Words . 
COMPLETE OPERA. For Piano Solo . 
LIBRETTO. 


nett 8s. 
» 10s. 
‘i 4s. 
With Words of Songs,, 64d. 





LIST OF SONGS. 


COMPASS. KEY. PRICE. 
GENTLE PH@BE.. .. E toF C 4s. 


ERE LOVE COULD SEE -» CtoAflat Aflat 4s. 
TWO BIRDS (Duet) (Soprano and 

RMN as te 6 ‘ee a6 a2 ae G 4s. 
SONG OF THE ONION (Serio- 

CRs oc 6s. b¢. 0s co SPOR ee 4s. 
WOMAN (Serio-Comic) o. «. DtoE 4s. 
PROCRASTINATION (Serio-Comic) D to E flat 4s. 


SHALL WE OUR GLASS FOREGO? 
(Drinking Song) Introduced. 


Music by L. pe Wenzen.. «. DtoF 





PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS 


(Solo and Duet) oe e -» Henny Parker 4s. 





COMPLETE OPERA. Arranged for 
Violin Solo, or any Treble Instru- 
ment .. ee ee ee -. E. Aupipert nett 2s. 





DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLE. Illustrated (Solo and Duet) .. 
POLKA Ditto oe ee *e ARBAN 
LANCERS Ditto .. C. H. R. Marniorr 
WALTZES Ditto ee 


ARBAN 


Max Friiniine 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music are supplied 
at Half the Marked Price, and Post Free, 


TS 


NEW TENOR SONG, 


TO VANESSA. 


Words from the “‘ Fevinnemorre,” 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN BROADHOUSE. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET. 


LONDON :—WILLIAM REEVES, “ Orcnestra” Orricz, 
185, Firer Srreer. 








EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSICAL DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS, 


The Author of “‘ Mustcan Acoustics” prepares (by post) Can- 
didates for all Examinations in Acoustics. 


Terms moderate and inclusive, 





Address, JOHN BROADHOUSE, West View, Hadley Green, 
Barnet, N. 








The Oreyestra 


and Che Choir, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 6s, 6d, 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7s, per 
Annum. Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 3s. 6d, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 


Sold by W. Reeves, 185, Furer Srreet, Lonpon; 
Apams & Francois, Furer Street, E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
PretupE.—Richter’s Manual of Harmony, translated by J. P. Morgan, is 
the best work we know of, and the one most suited for self-tuition. Can be 
obtained of Mr. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. Price 7s. 6d. 
We have reeeived a “Joseph Guarini” Violin from the agent, Mr. Har- 
greaves, of Booth street, Piccadilly, Manchester, and hope to be able to notico 
it in detail in next month's isssue, 


The Orchestra 


and Che Choir. 
A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


The Great Violinists and Pianists.—Life of Beethoven.—New Music.—Wagner’s 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen.”—Drama. — Concerts. — New Publications— 
The} Proposed RoyalCollege of Music.—‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.— 
Cork Orchestral Union. — Darwin’s Funeral at Westminster Abbey. — 
Words for Music.—Crystal Palace Voncerts.—Purity in Music.—The Throat 
in its Relation to Singing.—Notes.—Provincial.—Miscellaneous. 
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THE PROPOSED ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


This scheme still drags on in a way that to say the 
least must greatly disappoint its promoters. Sub- 
scriptions which promised to come in so plentifully at 
first appear to have dropped away if not altogether 
stopped, and the prospects of the Royal College 4 
not look very bright. The need of such an Institution 
has been much doubted by competent judges, on the 
ground that the talent supposed to be lying dormant m 
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our midst for want of education does not eixst; but we 
think there is another reason for the indifferent reception 
of the scheme, and it is that the work has not been set 
about in the right way. Englishmen are always sus- 
picious of patronage, and no amount of big subscriptions 
and great names will make an undertaking of this kind 
successful. The matter should be a national one, and 
not confined to a movement among the “ heads of social 
life.”’ 

The demand must come from below, and it is to 
be questioned whether there has ever existed among 
the class it is intended to benefit any widespread desire 
of having a National College. There should be a large 
public anxious for teaching, instead of a method of 
procedure practically amounting to coercion, which 
makes the best cause in the world distasteful. 

Our principal objection to the scheme is, that it en- 
tirely ignores existing institutions, including such time- 
honoured names as The Royal Academy, The London 
Academy, not to mention the Guildhall School, and 
others equally useful. All of these, particularly the 
Royal Academy, have been doing good and successful 
work for a great many years past, and there is neither 
the plea of justice nor necessity for swamping them in 
one overgrown monopoly. 

As we had occasion to remark some time since, the 
superfluous energy spent in promoting new experiments 
of doubtful utility would be far better expended in the 
support of worthy and proved institutions like these. 


4“ DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 








Wagner's greatest work is to be produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the 5th, 6th, 8th, and 9th, of 
this month. A play, or opera-drama, which requires 
four nights for its unfolding, will prove a formidable 
undertaking for English opera-goers. We do not 
doubt for a moment the commercial success of the 
enterprise, which we trust will well repay the pro- 
moters ; there is, we think, sufficient curiosity in the 
minds of musical Englishmen to render pecuniary 
success certain. But we have grave doubts whether 
an average London audience will have the patience to 
give that continued attention to the work which an 
intelligent understanding of it necessitates. This is 
especially the case when we consider the fact of there 
being no less than ninety different motives, each one of 
which is distinctive of some person, passion, or event con- 
nected with the drama. To complete the mystification 
the extent of ground covered is large, and the plot is laid 
in a region of spirits and goblins, and deals with 
anything rather than everyday human experience. 
The ordinary theatrical performance or opera is com- 
pleted in about four hours, and even then it is some- 
times difficult to follow the plot if it is intricate; but 
here is a work which takes for its rendering four 
sittings with intervals of some days between—al- 
together too much to expect of an audience. It would 











have been better, we think, to make the four days 
consecutive, but only the result will show the wisdom 
of the management in this respect. There is one thing to 
be said in favour of intervals between the performances, 
and that is, it will give an opportunity of studying the 
libretto and score, which, like all Wagner's works aro 
very involved. The groundwork of the story we give 
in another column. 








CORK ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


A grand Concert, under the auspices of the above 
Union, was given on Saturday, April 8rd, in the Assembly 
Rooms, Cork. The object of the Union, which has just 
concluded its seventh year, is the production of thoso 
works of the great masters which have never been per- 
formed in this country; and the success which has 
attended the efforts of Mr. W. Ringrose Atkins, who is 
the conductor, organizer—in fact, the very soul of tho 
Union—is unquestionable proof of that gentleman's 
judgment as a critic, of his knowledge as a musician, 
and of his discriminating taste in matters relating to 
the carrying out of the work he has in hand. During 
the past season, selections have been performed from 
the works of some of the modern composers, such as 
Berlioz, Pedrotte, Gounod, and Resch, and also a 
number of lighter pieces for that portion of the public 
who do not understand the higher branches of instru- 
mental art. The first item on the programme for the 
last concert was the Overture to ‘* Der Freischutz,” in 
which a clarionet solo was given in a style that could 
scarcely be surpassed either in tone or execution. 
Mrs. Theodore Wood's rendering of Rossini’s ‘“‘ Ombre 
oscure” was a brilliant and finished performance, and 
‘‘drew down the house.” The perfect interpretation 
of the first movement of Beethoven's “ Pastoral Sym- 
phony” was also loudly applauded, and well deserved 
the appreciation of such an audience. It is not often 
that people have an opportunity of enjoying a violin 
duet, and the performance of Captain Haynes and Mr. 
Howard was one of the great successes of this most 
successful concert. Their selection was Spohr’s “ Lar- 
ghetto e Rondo Vivace,” a composition which is worthy 
of its great composer. After the production of a 
graceful ‘ Intermezzo”—the composition of Mr. W. 
Ringrose Atkins—a work of much beauty and origi- 
nality, some minor pieces were introduced, and the 
concert terminated with the spirited German March, 
‘‘Gruss au den Haag.” 

For the week commencing Monday, April the 17th, 
at the Cork Theatre and Opera House, Carl Rosa’s 
Opera company had one of the most successful engage- 
ments for the season. The company included, amongst 
others, the well-known tenor, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Snazelle, and Mr. Leslie Crotty, 
with Miss Julia Gaylord, Miss Georgina Burns, Miss 
Josephine Yorke, and Miss Clara Perry. The repertoire 
for the week consisted of ‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ Maritana,” ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” “ Moro,” and a Ballad Concert on Saturday 
morning. At each performance the house was crowded 
to excess. 











Tne meeting called at the Mansion House under the auspices 
of the Dramatie and Musical Sick Fund has been postponed until 
the end of May. 
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DARWIN'S FUNERAL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


On Wednesday last, the remains of the late Charles 
Robert Darwin were interred with all due honours in 
Westminster Abbey, near the grave of Sir Isaac 
Newton. The musical portion of the service was as 
follows :— 


‘‘T am the Resurrection and the Life.” This sentence, having 
been read by Canon Duckworth, was chanted by the choir, as the 
procession advanced up the nave; and all the sentences following 
were also chanted, to the well-known music of Croft and Purcell. 
The 90th Psalm, commonly known as the Burial Chant, was the 
composition of Purcell, and was rendered with the solemnity 
befitting its character. After the Lesson, which was read by 
Canon Duckworth, a new and beautiful anthem, expressly com- 
posed for the occasion by Dr. Bridge, the organist of West- 
minster Abbey, was sung with exquisite softness of effect, in the 
breathless hush of the listening throng. The words, selected 
from the Proverbs of Solomon, opened with the appropriate verse, 
‘‘ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and getteth under- 
standing.” Beethoven’s Funeral March was played for the 
procession to the grave, just outside the choir, on the right or 
north side of the church. At the grave, where the prayers were 
read by Canon Prothero, the ehoir sang ‘‘ Man that is born of a 
woman,” the music of which is by Croft; ‘*Thou knowest, 
Lord,” and “I heard a voice from Heaven,” both by Purcell. 
Before the benediction, Handel’s Funeral Anthem, “ His body is 
buried in peace,” was as usual introduced, as a customary and al- 
ways welcome interpolation at this concluding part of the service ; 
and, as the mourners and general congregation passed round the 
grave, to take their last look at the flower-laden coffin, the 
organist played, with all sweetness and solemnity of feeling, the 
Dead March in ‘‘ Saul.” 








WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


TO —. 
Thine be the gentle hand that smooths my brow 
In the fast-coming hour of failing breath ; 
Thine is the wond’rous love which kindles now 
In my responsive soul love strong as death. 
Thine be the lustrous eye that meets mine own 
In the fast-coming hour of failing sight 
Thine is the perfect love for me alone, 
Which fills my inmost soul with calm delight. 
Thou priceless heart, which hath for me outpoured 
Love heedless of a meaner love's reward, 
Love that endures all tests, and scoffs at Fate, 
Love whose reward can never come ‘ too late "— 
Too brief is time, to tire such love as thine, 


Nor is eternity too long for mine. J.B. 








“ PHANTOM FLOWERS.”* 


Only a few poor simple Flow’rs ! 
There's Columbine and Rue, 

Sweet Pansies and Forget-me-nots. 
Bound with a scarf of blue. 

Only a few sweet fresh-plucked Flow’rs ! 
Bright with the new morn’s dew, 

That nestle ’gainst her warm young heart, 
Bound with their scarf of blue. 

Only a few poor drooping Flow’rs ! 
Oh! breaking heart and true, 

Oh! silent tears that flutter down, 
And stain that scarf of blue. 

Only a sweet brief dream of love, 
An old tale told anew ; 

Only the breath of Phantom Flow’rs, 
Bound with their scarf of blue.—Bzatrice Esmonp. 





* These words are Copyright. The Editor will give the addreas of th, 


Authoress to any Composer wishing to set the words to music, 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


The 150th anniversary of the birth of Haydn was 
celebrated at the Crystal Palace on the 1st of April by 
a performance of his ever-welcome oratorio, “ Tie 
Creation.” The soloists were Miss Mary Davies, Mr, 
Frank Boyle, and Mr. F. King. The performance was 
on the whole a very excellent one, though there were 
unevennesses which a little rehearsing would have 
avoided. Mr. Boyle, too, cannot be congratulated on 
his vibrato peculiarity which, with all due deference to 
him, is painful to lovers of good vocalisation. 

There was no concert on Saturday, the 8th, but the 
series was resumed on the 15th, when the programme 
contained the following items: Weber's Overture to 
‘‘ Kuryanthe,” Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in 
G minor (Op. 7), by Edward Schiitt, performed in 
England for the first time, Beethoven’s immortal 
Symphony, the “‘ Pastoral,” a Berceuse of Chopin, and 
Weber’s Moto Continuo for pianoforte, and the intro- 
duction to the third act, ‘‘ Dance of Apprentices and 
Procession of Master-singers,” of Wagner. The Concerto 
met with a fairly good reception. Mdme. Frickenhaus 
was the pianist and was greatly applauded. Mdme. 
Sinico sang the Recitative and Aria, ‘‘ Sombre foret,” 
from ‘ William Tell” and ‘‘La Habanera,” from 
“Carmen.” Mr. Henry Blower made a successful 
début in Handel’s ‘ O ruddier than the cherry,” and 
afterwards gave Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer.” 

The Saturday concert on the 22nd comprised 
Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio” overture, Dvorak’s Symphony 
in D, Op. 60, ‘‘ Le Carnaval Romaine,” (‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini ’’) of Berlioz, and Weber's ‘‘ Concertstiick.” The 
pianist was Mr. Franz Rummel; and Miss Mary 
Davies was the vocalist. 








PURITY IN MUSIC. 
By A. F. Tripaut. 


(Translated from the German by JouN BROADHOUSE.) 


(Continued from page 274). 

What Luther did for the chorale—how, so to speak, 
his ardour for sacred music consumed him like a fire, 
how he sang with his choir-boys far into the night, 
how, as Walter, who was an eye-witness, describes, 
it seemed impossible that we could tire or grow weary 
of singing, and how the fire appeared to be kindled 
ever more and more in his soul—all this everybody 
knows. Many excellent remarks of Luther's are 
matter of common conversation. Notwithstanding 
all this, the music in the cliurches founded by him 
rapidly deteriorated. 

In 1628 appeared the Chorale Book of the eminent 
Heinrich Schiitz; a book which was in many ways 
suited to the newly-acquired taste. The Preface to 
that book states that it was necessary to make allow- 
ances for the spirit of the age, but Schiitz adds with 
some compunction, ‘I must confess, however, that 
I think some of the old tunes were the creation of 
celestial seraphims rather than of men.” Everyone 
who is acquainted with mysic knows how these melo: 
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dies have latterly been translated into modern scales, 
and overloaded with sudden changes and modulations: 
John Sebastian Bach, before whose grandeur we are 
all willing to bow when he shows himself to us in 
perfect simplicity, might, without doubt, have proved 
atrue saviour. He, however, was more inclined to 
bring his art to perfection by the cultivation of florid 
part-writing, and of soaring to its greatest heights 
without any reference to the requirements of ordinary 
people, as, indeed, many great masters since him 
have done. His four-part chorales therefore, incom- 
parable as they are in themselves, must be regarded 
as unprofitable with respect to most organists and the 
general public. Indeed, so long as the people were 
contented to remain in utter ignorance of the old 
Church tones, no real remedy for the evil was possible, 
for the theoretical works on the subject thenin exis- 
tence threw but little light on the matter. It may 
indeed be stated that a thorough search ought to have 
been made for old authorities which might have con- 
veyed to intelligent men the needed information ; but 
difficult labours of this kind were not by any means 
acceptable suggestions. And yet what depths there 
were to be explored! Palestrina, the most celebrated 
composer of the Church school, following reliablet 
traditions, with endless ingenuity set the Magnifica 
eight different times to the eight Church tones for 
four voices. Any person might have obtained these 
treasures for himself, but they had been allowed to 
remain buried in utter oblivion; and Busby, in his 
“History of Music,” has recently placed another 
large stone upon the tomb which contains them, by 
telling the world that ‘‘ Palestrina composed a Mag- 
nificat for eight voices.” 

Further, if we look at Calvinistic tunes we shall see 
that they also have suffered their share of alterations. 
Calvin had the Psalms translated into French verse, 
and the melodies to them arranged in entire consist- 
ence with the old Church tones by Bourgeois and 
the great composer Goudimel, who was afterwards 
murdered by religious fanaticism in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. The text of this magnificently 
executed work was later on translated into German by 
Ambroise Lobwasser, who at once revised the music, 
brought in secular modes, and altered the old plain 
song into four-part harmony, at the same time fre- 
quently assigning the melody to the tenor. The 
secular tendency of this book is to be seen in its very 
first edition (Herborn 1666), and even more so in 
the second edition (Frankfort, 1711), in the preface 
to which Lobwasser says with great significance, “‘ we 
have left out what appeared to be devoid of any 
special edification, and altered each psalm to its 
natural and proper melody.” Degglar, in his edition 
of the book (Schaffhausen, 1761), left the text as he 
found it. In spite of all these changes the excellence 


of the book appeared on every page. 
In the course of time the real chorale has by those 





| if only organists are taught where good music is to 


and similar means been continually ill-treated and 
overlooked, and always with less and less excuse. 
But still another evil happened. Our old organists 
knew scarcely anything except sacred music and the 
fugues and canons with which it has been associated ; 
but they were, with few exceptions, well grounded in 
thorough bass, and if they went wrong at all it was in 
appropriating ornaments to spiritual and not frivolous 
uses. But what do we see now? Thorough bass 
entirely neglected, and the use of common opera and 
other secular music almost entirely to the exclusion of 
anything else. Whatever gets into the organist’s 
head during the week from these sources he must 
perforce play in church on Sunday, and thus we are 
so often compelled to hear so much that is secular 
and unfitted for divine service that it wonld be no 
matter for surprise if some day indignation manifested 
itself in the Church itself. In Italy, too, utter disorder 
prevails in this matter everywhere, except in the 
Sistine Chapel, the history of which has lately been 
given to us in a very interesting fashion by Siever in 
the “ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung.” Even in the 
noble cathedral at Milan waltzes and operatic airs are 
often played as preludes to the hymns ; and this in the 
very city in which Gregory the Great founded his 
magnificent singing schools, and where fifteen cen- 
turies since an entire troop of heathen soldiers, entering 
a church in pursuit of fugitive Christians, were so 
strongly moved by the glorious hymn which ascended 
from those devout hearts that they were converted on 
the spot ! 

In their turn, however, these great abuses had a 
salutary effect in begetting a universal desire among 
the congregations that the chorale and its accompani- 
ment might be improved. Well-known writers of the 
present time also have openly avowed themselves to 
be greatly in favour of recalling our churches to their 
ancient dignity and simplicity in this respect; Franz, 
in his book on the Old Church Chora les, 1818 ; Morti- 
mer, in his ‘* Choral Song of the Reformation,” 1821 ; 
and Kocsler in his splendid essay on Church Music, 
1823, as well as by the part he took with others in 
editing the Hymns for Four Voices in 1825. 

It being of the first importance that a matter of 
such gravity should be fully explained, I take leave to 
offer some further remarks upon it, restricting them 
nevertheless to the Lutheran Church, of which I am 
a member. 

The Reformers of Church music have lately, in 
several instances, contended for no more than adher- 
ence to those melodies that have gained popularity 
in particular localities, as having obtained once for all 
a sure footing, and only needing to be clipped, so to 
speak, of their wild shoots. But this would in truth 
seem to be tootimid. If our congregations are capable 
of using inferior modern melodies instead of fine old 
tunes, they are also capable of retracing their steps, 
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be found, and how to revive it. There is not much 
difficulty in doing this, for the fine old melodies are 
easily caught, and produce upon educated persons, as 
I know from experience, so great an impression, that 
it is only necessary to offer them to bespeak their 
acceptance, 

With the return to ancient music, the Protestant 
communities must dismiss all sectarian spirit, and 
must each be forward to adopt from the other such 
melodies as are undoubtedly good. What reason can 
there be to prevent a Lutheran singing a fine Cal- 
vinistic hymn, or a Calvinist an unexceptionable 
Lutheran chorale? Or why should Hussite chorales, 
some of which cannot be approached, be left to the 
Moravians? At this very time the task of collating 
the best chorales employed in various churches has 
become absolutely necessary, by reason of a common 
form of worship having in many places been decided 
upon by the Lutherans and Calvinists. If, as the 
effect of such timely forbearance, one might imagine 
the possibility of a free choice, then even Protestant 
Churches ought to return to the Ambrosian and Gre- 
gorian tunes, and appropriate the best. For these 
melodies sprang from the holiest inspirations, and are 
among the choicest gifts left us by the ancient 
Churches; and they should be preserved even by Pro- 
testants as holy relics, inasmuch as they form a link 
with a venerable antiquity, and would so confer in the 
eyes of the people an enhanced value upon Protestant 
churches. Luther himself publicly declares for the 
grand Catholic hymns, and caused several of them to 
be printed, saying that it would be a matter for regret 
if such precious tunes should be lost. There is no 
doubt but that such a retention of old Catholic music 
might be a cause of offence to some of our conceited 
churchwardens. But if we yield to them, our inter- 
course with the Muses would be narrowed indeed, and 
at this rate all the old masterpieces of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and of painting, would come under the Pro- 
testant ban as being the works of Catholics. 

Sincere Protestants will see more plainly every day 
that their church would be in utmost danger if to favour 
the ideas of certain dissentients ali old associations 
were blotted out, and that people who cannot exist 
without ill-feeling towards those whose opinions differ 
from their own, are merely playing into the hands of 
Superstition and Mysticism, and by the bigotry they 
preach, and by their animus against all the time- 
honoured traditions which we have inherited from the 
past, are bringing us near to open warfare. As regards 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian chant however, there 
would appear to exist difficulties which I have hitherto 
been unable to explain, and as to which I would wil- 
lingly receive instruction from those better informed 
than myself. And the principal question is this— 
Where are the real Ambrosian and Gregorian chants 
to be found? The musical histories we possess do 
not throw much light on the point, the history of 





Forkel in particular, where bare quotations send us as 
usual from pillar to post. There can be no doubt but 
that the “‘ Antiphonarium Romanum ” contains some 
of the most ancient hymns and antiphons, but as jt 
has ever been the habit of musicians to alter and 
interpolate, that work canno:, it is to be regretted, be 
considered quite genuine. I have taken all conceiy- 
able trouble, in Germany as also in Strasburg, to obtain 
a satisfactory account of the Ambrosian and Gregorian 
chants, but there was no one who could help me. [ 
induced several friends to institute inquiries in Italy 
on the subject, and particularly of the Papal choir. 
master; but their exertions were of no avail, notwith- 
standing that in Rome I was helped by a German 
gentleman of high station and a man of influence as 
a scholar. This friend, however, afterwards discovered 
at St. Gall a document that was likely to prove of 
great importance. For there is in the Library a MS, 
of the ninth century containing the whole Gregorian 
song, and constituting perhaps the most authentic and 
genuine document of this description now in exist- 
ence. As my business engagements render it impos- 
sible for me to devote my time to the deciphering of 
this MS., I now bring it to the notice of musicians, 
hoping that some one at least will create for himself 
the honour of reviving a great work of the past. If 
the only object were to satisfy ambition it would be 
quite within the truth to say that the accomplishment 
of such a task would bring greater renown than any 
quantity of tedious composition, which is generally as 
much likely to confer immortality as writing on sand. 
One other point of importance, now much discussed, 
refers to the question whether chorales should be set 
in four parts and sung by the congregation. The 
arguments on both sides have been set forth in print 
so frequently that the dispute may be regarded as ripe 
for judgment. And here I wish to make a correction of 
an error. In reviewing Kocsler’s essays on Church 
music in the ‘“‘ Theological Annals” of December, 
1824, I understood its esteemed author to contend 
that the congregation should sing chorales in florid 
four-part harmony. My chief remarks were directed 
against this, and I still hold to them, were they 
founded on a correct supposition. However, Herr 
Kocsler has himself informed me differently ; and his 
subsequent edition of these chorales shows plainly that 
his intention, as well as that of his friends, was simply 
to the effect that the congregation should sing the 
most easy tunes harmonized as much as possible in 
the common chord. This, doubtless, quite alters the 
matter; and here it appears to me that all depends 
upon existing circumstances, namely :—if a commt: 
nity be intelligent and religious, observant of the 
sacredness of the Sabbath, and with average musical 
powers, if there be a sufficient number of devout 
clergymen interested in the improvement of church 
music, if they be helped by the counsel and assistanct 
of good musicians, and if great care be taken with 
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the teaching of music in the public schools—all which 
at present exist in a very satisfactory degree in the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg—then good four-part con- 
gregational singing is possible, and the achievement 
of such a result would greatly promote musical con- 
cord and develope the powers of individuals of the 
congregation. But circumstances are not so favour- 
able everywhere. How many states and towns there 
are where spiritual authority is powerless from sheer 
indifference ; how many churches where the priest will 
permit no voice to be heard but his own; how many 
places where literally nothing is done in earnest for 
musical education! Wherever this is so, I would not 
advise that four-part singing be attempted, at any rate 
not till the first steps have been made, And here I 
would make a suggestion that people should restrict 
themselves to a few of the best chorales to be sung in 
unison with ample organ accompaniment; and, 
secondly, that they should make every effort to bring 
the tunes within such a range that singing in octaves 
would be within the range of all ordinary voices, and 
thus obviate what has hitherto so often happened, that 
the basses and altos or the tenors and sopranos are 
half forced to be silent or else obliged to scream. 

In concluding, I have one more observation to 
make, which is not intended for any individual, but 
which, as a rebuke of incompetence in general, will 
not be resisted by those to whom it will apply. 

It is to the effect that a robust condition of church 
music is impossible unless organists are under con- 
trol, at any rate as long as we can point to only a few 
such organists as Apel, Ett, Rinck, and Umbreit. 
For to what state have the organists brought us? 
To nothing less than this—that any one with the 
slightest acquaintance with music too frequently 
leaves the church in disgust with the lightness and 
insipidity of the service. The prelude unfits him for 
the chorale, and the intricate interlude goes a great 
way to distract his attention, and the sole aim of the 
concluding voluntary seems to be to obliterate the 
sermon and everything else. Some allowance must 
of course be made for these faults. Our organists 
have frequently no chance of getting a sound musical 
training; they have,as a class, no more than the 
mechanical skill of ordinary workmen ; and, lastly, if 
the salary attached to their post is but small, they are 
forced to get a living by mechanical teaching, in which 
the wants and wishes of the pupil are obstacles to the 
practice of art. But these should be the very reasons 
why a congregation should say, ‘‘ We want none of 
your vaunted originality, all we require of you is not 
to disturb us at our devotions, and not to scandalise 
us by making use of the church as a place for the per- 
formance of tricks.” Really it is above comprehension 
how the clergy have quietly borne the delinquencies 
of organists.* It is of the utmost importance that this 





* It is to us quite incomprehensible how educated musicians have 
so meekly put up with the insolence of unmusical and bigoted clergy- 


subject should be taken in hand ; and the few talented 
organists cannot and ought not to demand that in 
deference to them the whole service should lie at the 
mercy of the thousands who discomfort and annoy the 
most intelligent part of the worshippers. An organist 
who thinks highly of his playing can always exhibit 
himself at recitals, or any other way he chooses. 
Only let Divine service be conducted as it should be, 
plainly and in regular order, and not be a recognised 
opportunity for every inferior player to experiment, 
and in showing his own conceit trample heedlessly 
upon all that is sacred. If I now briefly express 
my own desires, I would say—Make a collection of 
the best hymns, cheerful, vigorous, and fervent, make 
choice of the grandest tunes that the ancient Church 
has left to us, including all that master-minds of 
modern times have added to them ; and finally furnish 
organists with a tune-book in which everything shall 
be placed in full (for many cannot play from a figured 
bass), and put in their hands, as well, a collection of 
approved voluntaries, so that they can never wander 
from the path. But this should not be done in a 
mean or narrow spirit under the advice of inferior 
musicians. ‘Treat the matter rather as a serious 
ecclesiastical question, requiring the help of the best 
advisers; and spend on it, at any rate, not less than 
the Government does upon a third-rate theatre. 
Thus will anoble work have been done that will 
defy time. Such reformations are more needed by 
Lutherans than by others, if they would be saved 
from making the House of God a place where, under 
the cover of reason and art, is often to be heard but 
little more than the poor crochets of the clergy and 
their helpers. 

Finally, I would appeal to our Protestant congre- 
gations as a whole. Decide upon a reformed chorale- 
book for all German Protestants, and so upon a work 
which, as it would be done with the help of the best 
talent, would ever more and more give to our society 
a happy bond of unity. 

But I know it is the very essence of German spirit 
that every man should mind his own business and 
reign supreme upon his own little plot of land; and 
thus my appeal might as well be resolved at once into 
a sigh ! 

(To be continued.) 








Ons Sunday in March during the service at Thurnby parish 
church the organist, owing to the recent attempt on the life of the 
Queen, played the National Anthem. When in the middle of it 
the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Redhead, shouted from the reading-desk, 
** Stop it!” The organist failed to hear him, and the vicar walked 
up to him, exclaiming, so that all the congregation could hear, 
“Stop it, I tell you!” He then walked to the organ-blower, 
stopped the supply of wind, and suddenly brought the anthem to 
an ignominiousend. Trembling with rage, the vicar next shouted 
to the organist, ‘‘I discharge you from ever playing this organ 
again.’’ The service was then proceeded with, but the painful 
occurrence caused great excitement among the congregation. It 
is stated that the National Anthem was played at the special re- 
quest of the lady who presented the organ to the church, and who 
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herself defrays the organist’s expenses. 
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THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. 


A Series of Popular Papers by WHITFIELD Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 


(Continued from page 279.) 
HOW TO DETECT THE VOICE RANGE. 

During my long connection, both professional and 
social, with the musical profession, I have received 
many communications from prominent members 
thereof, bearing directly upon subjects which I have 
treated upon, from time to time. 

Several of these letters seek information about a 
topic which I have had constantly in my thoughts and 
have laboured upon experimentally for many months. 
To illustrate the subject referred to, I shall take the 
liberty of publishing the most concise of these epistles. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 12, 1878. 
To Dr. Whitfield Ward: 

Dear S1r,—Having read with much pleasure and 
profit several of your articles on the vocal organs, I 
earnestly entreat you, if possible, to solve the following 
problem : ‘“* Whether or no it is possible to find owt by 
the aid of the laryngoscope the exact nature of any 
given voice ?” that is to say, whether it be soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, or contralto in the female, or tenor, 
baritone or bass inthe male. I have always imagined 
that there must be some way of ascertaining these 
points, and if you can render any solution of the 
above proposition, you will confer an inestimable 
amount of good upon the musical profession, of which 
I have long been a member. 

Respectfully, 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 14, 1878. 

Dear Doctor,—I am a singing teacher of this 
city, and have always taken a lively interest in matters 
pertaining to music and the voice. It you could spare 
me a few moments of your valuable time, I will state 
what I have to say as concisely as possible. Ordina- 
rily I have no trouble in classifying the voices of my 
pupils, but occasionally there will occur instances in 
which conciderable time is lost before I am fully 
satisfied as to the exact voice compass. I can best 
illustrate what I mean by giving you a case in point. 
I am at present teaching a young man aged about 
twenty-two years. At the first lesson, I decided that 
his was a tenor voice, though sadly lacking develop. 
ment. Upon following up this idea, I found that the 
voice did not progress as rapidly as it should, and 
making as thorough an examination as possible I 
came to the conclusion that I would change my tactics, 
and endeavour to instruct as fora baritone. This I 
am at present doing, although I am fearful that I may 
be wrong, and thereby injure the vocal organs of my 
pupil, If by any manner of means you can enlighten 
me on this subject, I shall thank you most cordially, 
Truly yours, 
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Receiving such letters as the above, it is not 
surprising that I took an especial interest in this 
seemingly important subject; but had I known the 
amount of work it entailed I should never have 
entered upon its consideration. When I assert that 
I have examined hundreds of throats, and those too of 
some of our best metropolitan artists, with the express 
purpose of settling the above question, I speak but 
lightly of the manifold labours performed. 

The subjects chosen for experimentation were 
singers with perfectly healthy larynxes, some with 
minor diseases of the mouth and nose, while others 
have been perfectly well as regards the vocal organs, 
having consented to undergo examinations solely in 
the interests of science. 

I have been thus extremely careful in my selection 
of cases, in order that I may leave no point open to 
the attack of the sceptic. 

The larynx, or human voice-box, is the organ to 
which all observations must be directed by he who 
desires to ascertain the nature of any given voice. 

With reference to the vocal organs, nature has so 
ordained, that the parts, other than the larynx, shall 
be correspondingly large or small in accordance with 
the size of the larynx itself. 

Thus, he who has a large larynx will have a large 
pair of lungs; and vice versd, he who has a small 
larynx will have a small pair of lungs. 

The whole question now apparently resolves itself 
into two points :— 

1. The conformity of the laryngeal box. 

2. The conformity of the vocal cords. 

Any one possessing the slightest knowledge of the 
anatomical structure of the larynx, will readily 
understand me when I assert that, in the main, the 
size of the vocal cords depends upon the conformity 
of the larynx. The length of the cords must be thus 
governed, because these little bodies are attached, 
both in front and behind, to prominent bones of the 
laryngeal box. If this be true with regard to the 
length of the vocal bodies, it must be so with regard 
to their breadth, since they are attached along the 
sides of the larynx throughout their entire length. 

Being well aware, by repeated examination, of the 
truth of these facts, I deemed them sufficient grounds 
for turning my attention to a consideration of the vocal 
cords exclusively. 


THE CONFORMITY OF THE CorRDs,. 


There are three conditions existing in every pair of 
vocal bodies, viz.: length, breadth and thickness, each 
one of which exerts considerable influence upon the 
outpouring tones. 

All other things being equal, the longer the cords 
the lower will be the voice, and, vice versa, the shorter 
the cords the higher the voice. 

All things being equal, the broader the cords th 
lower the voice, and vice versa. 
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All things being equal, the thicker the cords the lower 
will be the voice, and vice versa. 

Each one of these formule is greatly modified by 
co-existing conditions. Thus: Take two pair of cords 
of exactly the same length and breadth, but one being 
a trifle thinner than the other. The pair being the 
thinnest will produce the highest tones. 

This point was practically illustrated to me by two 
singers whom I examined in the same morning. 
Although in both instances the cords were extremely 
small, one pair was much finer than the other. I 
narrated this circumstance to their teacher (they were 
both under the same master) and predicted an 
exceptionally high voice for the possessor of the 
thinnest cords, provided the vocal organs were 
carefully and skilfully trained, which prediction has 
been verified far beyond my idea. 

If in two pair of vocal cords of exactly the same 
length and thickness, one pair be a trifle broader 
than the other, the voice resulting therefrom will be 
lowered in exact proportion to the difference in width. 

If in two pair of vocal cords of exactly the same 
width and thickness, one pair be longer than the other, 
the person possessing the longest cords will have the 
lowest voice. 

Such then are the main points with regard to the 
conformity of the vocal cords. These facts, although 
they may appear exceedingly simple to the casual 
observer, have only been established by me after the 
most careful and painstaking series of experiments. 
When I had fully satisfied myself as to the correctness 
of the propositions enumerated above, I proceeded to 
make practical applications of them; that is to say, I 
examined every singer who fell into my hands, and 
endeavoured to ascertain, by the aid ofthe laryngoscope, 
and without asking a single question, the nature of 
each individual voice. To my extreme surprise and 
disgust, although in many cases I was enabled to hit 
upon the right answer, in some others I signally 
failed. 

Being thus at fault, I concluded that there must be 
some other factor which influenced the voice; and 
being unwilling to give up, and thus throw away the 
labour already expended, I instituted another series of 
experiments, which resulted in complete success. To 
avoid particulars, I discovered that the missing power 
was the position of the vocal cords in the larynx ; that 
is to say, their distance from the mouth or exit of the 
laryngeal organ. The nearer the vocal bodies are to 
the mouth of the voice-box the higher will be the 
tones; and, vice versa, the turther they are away from 
the mouth the lower will be the tones. Several 
circumstances may conspire to place the cords nearer 
or further from the opening of the larynx, which, 
however, properly belong to the anatomist and cannot 
interest the musician. 

In order that all may appreciate and understand the 
theories advanced above, I will recapitulate briefly the 





most important points, and apply them as near as 
practicable to the several different voices. 

The compass of the human voice depends chiefly 
upon four elements :— 

1. The length of the vocal cords. 

2. The breadth of the vocal cords. 

3- The thickness of the vocal cords. 

4. The position of the vocal cords with reference to 
the mouth or outlet of the larynx. 

It is almost impossible to lay down exact rules for 
ascertaining the “ voice.” 

The following are simply deductions from a great 
and varied number of laryngeal examinations, and are 
meant only to serve as a guide to the seeker after 
truth, 

The soprano, generally speaking, possesses the 
shortest and finest cords; and her voice will be the 
highest who possesses these two elements in the 
greatest degree. 

In my experience the difference which generally 
exists between the vocal bodies of the soprano and the 
mezzo-soprano, is that in the latter they are a little 
broader and thicker. 

The cords of the contralto are almost always easily 
distinguished. They are much longer than the soprano, 
and always thicker and broader. 

The same rule applies here as in the soprano, but 
conversely, that the longer the cords the deeper the 
voice, provided they be correspondingly thick and 
broad. In the male, as you will readily conjecture, 
the basso profundo possesses the longest, the thickest, 
and broadest cords; while, on the contrary, the tenor 
possesses the shortest, the finest, and narrowest vocal 
bands. 

The distinction between tenor and baritone, or 
baritone and bass, is sometimes very perplexing ; since 
the difference is often only in thickness and width, the 
remaining element—length—being the same in both. 

Although I can vouch for the truth of each and 
every assertion made in this article, yet it would 
be impossible for any one, no matter how great may 
be his skill in the use of the laryngoscope, to ascertain 
any given voice without first having examined a 
great number of cases, and made himself perfectly 
familiar with the appearances of each individual 
condition referred to by me. 

I cannot, in thus speaking, be considered egotistical, 
when one will bear in mind the large number of singers 
examined by me, before the slightest point was 
ascertained which would serve as a groundwork to 
construct the ideas and formule tabulated above. 


X. 
How THE Voice 1s DesTRoYED. 


There is no place on the face of the earth that would 
tolerate such chicanery or empiricism as is daily 
practised in this country with regard to voice training. 
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All that seems to be required of the average professor 
in the way of testimonial is, that he shall sing a few 
pleasing songs, and shall have in his possession 
recommendations from this or that master, which set 
forth in glowing language the wonderful ability 
possessed by the bearer. How many of these letters 
may have been gotten up by, or may have been 
purchased, or possibly inherited by the ones who 
present them, I shall not venture to assert, but this I 
will say, that the truly capable teacher seldom, if ever, 
has occasion to make use of credentials such as the 
above. A favourite habit of this class of irrepressible 
quacks is to travel about with books full of letters 
purporting to have been written by their pupils, and 
which state that this person’s voice has been thoroughly 
restored, or the other person’s vocal organs have been 
speedily developed by a “most wonderful method.” 
Another trick which they make use of for the purpose 
of gathering in victims is to advertise for singers to 
take part in some grand concert which, on account of 
its vastness, the originator will be compelled to collect 
from each individual participant, a certain stipend, in 
return for which a certain number of lessons will be 
given. How many of these entertainments really take 
place I leave for the many who have been thus 
swindled to answer. ‘This variety of swindling is a 
gold mine which the musical quack works with 
astonishing results, and it will always continue to be 
such as long as people with “more money than 
brains ” have so great an infatuation for appearing in 
the guise of public performers. It may seem strange 
that I, asa physician, should descend from the wonted 
dignity of my profession to call attention to this 
rapidly growing evil; but were the reader compelled, 
as I am, day after day and week after week, while 
following my vocation as a throat specialist, to 
examine the vocal organs of those whose voices have 
been utterly ruined by the class of pseudo-professors 
above alluded to, he would undoubtedly pursue the 
same course. Although many of these self-constituted 
teachers may be able to execute passably well a certain 
number of ballads, they are utterly incompetent to 
teach, for the simple reason that they have not the 
faintest conception regarding the workings of the in- 
strument they would train and develope. There 
is another class of individuals who infest the 
country, and whom I wish particularly to guard 
the singer against. I refer to those who, probably 
haying occupied positions in some fourth or fifth- 
rate concert saloon or beer garden in their own 
country, come here, and failing to find employment, 
enter the ranks of the professional singing teacher, 
styling themselves Signor this or Signor that. It is 
surprising what pecuniary success some of these frauds 
have with their “ pure French ” or their “‘ pure Italian ” 
methods! It is truly astonishing how many there are 
who believe in them! The more mystifying their 
systems appear the greater seems to be their success. 





These persons are greatly abetted by their foreign 
accent—an acquirement absolutely necessary accord. 
ing to the ideas of many simple-minded persons— 
and by their eccentric ways. How many throats do 
you suppose are annually ruined by these voice. 
destroyers—scamps who ought to be making an honest 
living by working at some trade? These fellows do 
an incalculable amount of harm to the capable foreign 
master—for some of our best vocal teachers are from 
abroad—for those who havé been once imposed upon 
are always thereafter very sceptical, and apt to place 
all in the same category. There are several ways of 
defining the term ‘ forcing” when spoken of with 
reference to singing ; but generally speaking it is an 
endeavour to produce musical tones by forced or 
unnatural action of any of the elements necessary to 
vocalization. The vocal cords are the sound-producing 
reeds of the larynx, and it is against these wonderful 
little bodies that all the ill effects of improper singing 
act. Thus, ifthe air-current which passes through the 
glottis, or narrow interval between the cords, is too 
powerful for the required tone, these delicate bands 
are liable to be injured. One act of violence might 
not affect them permanently, but repeated acts will 
assuredly harm them, Again, if other muscles than 
those which preside over the cords be called into play, 
the delicate structure of which these latter bodies are 
composed is certain to be injured, because they cannot 
withstand the action which the stronger muscles 
impose upon them. The direct result of this excessive 
muscular action on the’vocal cords is strain, and it 
may be caused by the injudicious employment or 
perhaps selection of exercises. There are several 
sets of little muscles which are situated within the 
immediate vicinity of the vocal cords, and which 
preside over their physiological action. Now, in true 
singing, these muscular bodies are the only ones that 
are at all called into play to produce the movements 
of the cords necessary before vocal sounds can be 
evolved, whilst forced or incorrect vocalization 
requires for its accomplishment the assistance of 
several large and powerful muscles which are located 
in the neck, and external to the larynx. The first 
description of muscles, that is, the vocal muscles, can 
exert no possible injury to the delicate structure of the 
vocal cords, for the simple reason that they are small 
and consequently have not the power; but the latter 
variety, that is, those located outside the larynx, will, 
on account of their size and strength, injure and in 
time utterly ruin the vocal bodies. 


How CAN WE TELL ForcepD SINGING. 

Just as soon as singing becomes an undue effort, 
then may it be set down as forced. There are three 
ways of detecting this style of vocalization :— 

First.—By the quality of the tone. 

Second.—By the facial expression ; and 

Third.—By the manner of breathing. 
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Forced tones are generally harsh or grating, they 
lack that purity and sweetness so characteristic of the 
true tone ; they are inclined to be jerky, and frequently 
break. In the rendering of the upper notes of the 
register this pernicious style of singing is most 
manifest, because for their production it is necessary 
to fill the lungs with an undue amount of air, and, as 
it were, take the vocal cords by storm. Ifthe ordinary 
amount of air should be forced up against the cords 
with the ordinary velocity, it would be impossible to 
produce the required note. Oftentimes, during an 
attempt to bring forth one of these higher notes, a 
peculiar hissing noise is produced. This denotes either 
one of two things—that the amount ofair which is forced 
up against the vocal cords is not sufficient, or that its 
velocity is not great enough. Those who make use of 
forced singing are either played out as regards their 
voice-producing apparatus, or totally ignorant of the 
manner in which this instrument should be treated, or 
they are performing when there is some portion of its 
mechanism out of gear. 

Facial expression is just as natural to the vocalist 
as bodily expression to the pianist. They both denote 
a sort of feeling or appreciation of the work being 
performed. If, however, the face is contorted by the 
efforts at vocalization, or the body twisted out of shape 
while wrestling with some instrumental piece, a certain 
portion of the pleasure of the listener is destroyed ; for 
do we not watch most earnestly every change of 
expression or every movement of those who please us ? 
But what I hold is this—that incorrect acts, whether 
they be in singing or playing, engender faulty and 
therefore unpleasant muscular action (for all expression 
is due to muscular action). It is positively painful 
to see the faulty singer endeavouring to put on a 
pleasing expression when p-a-i-n is delineated in every 
feature of the face, brought on by undue muscular 
efforts, and then when he braces himself for that final 
note which no doubt he intends to be irrepressible, his 
countenance assumes a sort of fiendish expression that 
is fearful to behold. ‘The manner of breathing of these 
performers forms an excellent indication of their style 
of singing. It is generally constrained, laborious, 
and difficult, because a much greater volume of air has 
to be inhaled with each inspiratory act than would be 
required were the tones natural. It is likewise 
spasmodic, because their supply of air is apt to become 
exhausted at any time, which frequently compels them 
to refill the lungs with great celerity. They cannot, like 
the properly trained artist, tell to a nicety the exact 
quantity of air requisite for the rendition of a certain 
passage. A peculiar blowing noise is also frequently 
heard during their respiratory acts. This sound is 
produced by the great amount of strain imposed upon 
the lungs by muscles which ordinarily have nothing 
to do with breathing. 

The art of voice-training has for its fundamental 
law a knowledge, or appreciation, so to speak, of the 








structure of the voice-producing apparatus. ‘That 
this is a truism, I do not think any teacher can deny, 
without acknowledging his or her incapacity. That 
system or method which is built up on any other found- 
ation can be nothing else than false in every respect. 
Nowcomes the momentous question, how many of those 
who are daily endeavouring to develope and cultivate 
the voice, can conscientiously assert that they have 
this knowledge? I venture to say that there are 
precious few, scarcely one ina hundred. Although 
this ratio may appear somewhat exaggerated to the 
uninformed, yet, if it were put to the test, I do not 
think it would be much out of the way. Allow this 
assertion then to be true, there are ninety-nine dis- 
honest workers to a single honest one. What ought 
this handful—for there are no more—of capable 
masters to do to defend themselves from the on- 
slaughts of the vast array ofthe incapable? They 
should, laying aside all petty jealousies and rivalries, 
band themselves together—in a society if they will— 
and make a vigorous attack upon the barriers of 
ignorance which shield these voice-destroyers. The 
general public will not be slow to appreciate and 
patronize the competent, when they find out who 
they really are. The great trouble with these masters 
is that they are too reticent ; they allow the quack to 
walk over them with his flaming advertisement and 
endless cheek, without making the slighest endeavour 
to suppress him in his nefarious work. No en- 
comiums would be too great for those who would 
institute themselves pioneers in this great work of 
reform. No praise would be too loud for those who 
would start the ball rolling, which, in its progress, 
would sweep up the great number of unqualified 
teachers. Some one may say, “why interfere with 
those who are striving to make an honest living ?” 
Is it honesty to ruin the voices of those, who, under 
the proper management, might have turned out good 
singers? Is it honesty to debar these persons from 
partaking in the fame and fortune which generally 
falls to the lot of the first-class artist? I donot mean 
to say that all who slaughter voices do so intentionally ; 
many of them, no doubt, are doing all they can for the 
welfare of their pupils, but the ideas which they 
have, and on which their systems are based, being 
false, their teachings must, of a necessity, be wrong. 
Why is it that the best voices of to-day are foreigners, 
or of foreign build? Is it because we have no 
material or no capable builders? No; we have, and 
always have had, plenty of diamonds of the first 
water existing in the rough state, but the cutting of 
them is intrusted to unskilled artists, who underrating 
their true value, have handled them carelessly and 
unscientifically. There is no reason why the vocalist 
should not receive as good a musical education here 
as abroad, provided he falls into the proper hands ; 
and, in fact, I think a voice would be more lasting 
were it trained in that climate in which it is intended 
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to be used. The training and development of the 
human voice is a slow and tedious process, and should 
be entered upon early in life, as it takes years for its 
accomplishment. He who expects to be turned out 
an accomplished performer after a few months’ 
instruction, no matter how perfect the method, will 
be sadly disappointed. More harm is done by at- 
tempting to rush a scholar through than can possibly 
be imagined. ‘The vocal apparatus is a most delicate 
piece of mechanism, and requires the tenderest care: 
one little error, one little piece of carelessness, may 
retard the pupil’s progress for several months. The 
false teacher lays down a specified period of time in 
which he is to bring out his pupil’s voice. At every 
opportunity he strives to make him take in a higher 
note, no matter how such a note is produced; he 
holds that it will all comeright in time. He measures 
his progress with a yard-stick, upon which he makes 
his mark whenever a higher note is reached; he has 
his own peculiar ideas about the conformity of the 
throat, which portion of the body he treats as if it 
were made of cast-iron. The musical quack’s sole 
ambition is to get his pupil so that he or she can 
execute some seemingly difficult piece in such a 
manner that the untutored ear will imagine it cor- 
rectly done. Hethen has a living advertisement, 
which he uses for the sole purpose of taking in fresh 
victims ; and so goes on from month to month, and 
year to year, leaving destruction at every step. The 
pupils themselves, or those acting in their behalf, 
do not exercise a sufficient amount of care in their 
selections of a teacher. In nine cases out of ten, the 
first question which is to be ascertained concerning 
a certain master is, ‘‘ What are his charges?” If 
they are low, say from ten to fifteen dollars per 
quarter, well and good. Then the other questions 
regarding proficiency, &c., are in order. If, however, 
they are higher than these figures, the answer 
generally is, “I think I will employ a cheaper teacher 
now, and at some future time a more expensive one 
to finish on.” What philosophy, to entrust the 
moulding of the untutored vocal organs to those who, 
if they do not injure these delicate parts, are certain 
to imbue into the minds of their scholars ideas which 
are faulty, and habits which take years of proper 
training to correct! Mind, I do not take the teacher's 
price as a standard of his worth, for there are a few 
of the vast army of incapables who obtain ridiculously 
high rates; but this I do hold, that it is impossible, 
for those who have spent many years and much 
money to fit themselves for this very important 
branch of the musical profession, to labour for 
any such niggardly sum as the generality of un- 
educated singing teachers accept; and, furthermore, 
it would be an insult to their dignity to proffer it 
to them. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES. 


Mr. E. Terry’s engagement at the Gaiety will terminate in J uly, 
It is rumoured that he will shortly afterwards undertake the 
management of one of the new London theatres. 


Monuments to Keats and Mr. Severn have recently been 
unveiled in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. Mr. Storey, the 
American sculptor, in the course of a brilliant speech, remarked, 
“It was meet then that the two, after life’s fitful fever, should 
rest beneath the same sod. There let us leave all of them that 
is mortal; for their spirits, we may fancy, have ere this met 
there, Where the soul of Adonais, like a star, Beacons from the 
abode where the eternal are.” 


The next melodrama at Drury Lane, it is said, will be an 
enlarged and modernised edition of Lillo’s once famous play, 
** George Barnwell.” 


The Times has reason to believe that Mr. George Grove will be 
invited to take a leading part in the management of the new Royal 
College of Music, with the title of ‘‘ Director ” of the institution, 


A Parisian opera-goer brought an action recently against the 
Directors of the Paris Opera. On January, 3rd, 1880, this gentle- 
man rented a box at the Opera to hear Donizetti’s ‘‘ Favorita. 
One of the airs was omitted from the work and the plaintiff therefore 
demanded to have a special representation for his own benefit and 
at the same time claimed 500 francs damages. The plaintiff was 
defeated both on the trial and also on appeal, an earnest defence 
being made by M. Vaucorbeil, the director, who stated that the 
air had been omitted at a performance fifteen years ago when the 
author of ‘‘ Favorita”’ was one of the Directors himself. 


The French Mid-Lent festivities have passed off very happily 
this year owing to the appropriate weather. All classes of society 
have been represented in the Masquerades, and the numerous 
Orpheon Associations have rendered good service in providing 
lively music and gay processions. 


Now that journalism has become so important a factor in the 
round of everyday life, the advent of a new serial will not be 
much wondered at, although the ground is pretty well occupied 
already. The scope of the new journal is a wide one, it aiming 
at being the advocate and exponent of benevolent effort in 
whatever part of our land it is found. The Philanthropic 
Institutions of Great Britian are our boast, and it is with great 
pleasure and many good wishes for The Philanthropist that wo 
chronicle its appearance. The first number was published in 
January last. 


The death is announced of the German pianist and composer, 
Theodore Kullak. In 1843 he was appointed Professor of Music 
to the Royal family of Prussia, and in 1846 Court Pianist. 
He leaves behind him a good name as a sound and original 
musician. 


In consequence of circumstances beyond control, M. Lasserre 
will not be able to give any Subscription Concerts of the Musical 
Union this season. One Grand Matinée only will represent the 
time-honoured Institution in the musical events of the year, and 
for which M. Lasserre has secured the service of eminent artists. 
The date and details of this Grand Matinée will be duly announeed 
in the daily papers. 


It is announced that the Corporation of London is about to give 
gratuitous instruction in sight-singing. 


“LAfricaine” has been revived by Mr. Mapleson in New 
York, 
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Liszt’s Symphony to Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” for orchestra, 
female chorus, and organ, in three parts, viz. : Inferno, Purgatorio, 
Paradiso (Magnificat), was performed (for the first-time in this 
country) on Saturday afternoon, April 22, at Mr. Ganz’s Orches- 
tral Concert, St. James’s Hall. 


Roya CoLLEGE or Music.—Symphony Concerts, St. James's 
Hall.—Dates, May 1, 12, 18, June 8, 15, 22. By arrangement 
with Mr. Angelo Neumann, the artists of the Nibelung’s Ring will 
take part in these concerts. The proceeds of the concerts will 
be devoted to the Fund for the Royal College of Music. 

Exeter Hauu.—A choir of 650 children from Refuges and Homes 
connected with the Reformatory and Refuge Union in London, 
sang a selection of pieces, under the direction of Mr. J. Proud- 
man, on Wednesday, April 19. 


“The Leisure Hour” for May contains the Autobiography 
(hitherto unpublished) of William Jackson, of Exeter, the well- 
known musician, and the friend of Gainsborough, Goldsmith, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Many letters of Gainsborough are in the narra- 
tive. Jackson was avery popular composer in his day. His canzo- 
nets, ‘‘ Love in thine eyes for ever strays,” ‘‘ Time has not thinned 
my flowing hair,” and others, were and are still favourites. 


Professor Macfarren has addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Mundella, protesting against the proposed use of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system in elementary schools :—“7, Hamilton Terrace, N.W., 
Sir—I am told it iscontemplated by the Council of Education 
to authorise the use of the so-called Tonic Sol-fa system of musi- 
cal notation in elementary schools throughout the country, and, 
as I think strongly on this subject, I trust you will allow me to 
offer my carefully formed opinion for your consideration. I think 
the system to be bad, because it hinders the acquisition of a sense 
of pitch, which is a most valuable quality for musicians; because 
it confounds the characteristics of keys, which have distinctly 
different harmonic derivation ; and because many of its signs are 
80 vague that persons familiar with the system often mistake 
them. I think it to be inconvenient, because it can only apply to 
music up to a very definite limit ; because persons who have learnt 
from this system have greater difficulty to acquire the ordinary 
technicalities of music than those who begin to study the art from 
the standard notation; and because persons who can read only 
from this system are unable to participate in musical perform- 
ances with those who read from the usual alphabet. I think the 
adoption of the system unjust, since imposing on the poor an ex- 
penditure of time and money which they can never turn to any 
practical account, and placing them at a disadvantage with the 
rich, who are able to read musical publications of all countries ; 
whereas the use of this exceptional notation is confined to a sect in 
England and some of its Colonies alone. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, faithfully yours, G. A. Macrarren.” The “ Tonic Sol-fa Re- 
porter” for April contains a long article in refutation of the charges 
made against the system. 


A new opera ‘* Francoise de Rimini,” by M. Ambroise Thomas, 
was produced at the Paris Opera last month. It is said to give 
an impression of profound sadness. Indeed the work commences 
by showing Paolo and Francesca, the two lovers, in Hell. The 
instrumentation is scientific, and the prologue very fine. 


Shakespeare’s ‘* Othello” has been translated into French verse 
by M. Louis de Gramont, and was produced at the Odéon, Paris, 
last month. Owing to the slowness of those concerned in the 
shifting of the scenes the play lasted till past one in the morning 
on the first night of performance. The stage mounting through- 
out is very tasteful, and no expense spared, the couch of Desde- 
mona costing, it is said, nearly one thousand pounds. M. 
Taillade performed as Othello, M. Chelles as Jago, and Malle. 
Testandier as Desdemona. 





An “ English Operatic” concert was given at the Royal Albert 
Hall on the 22nd ult. The audience was an enthusiastic one, 
and the success of the evening was undoubtedly Mdme. Nilsson’s 
rendering of ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair.” This was Mdme, 
Nilsson’s first public appearance since the death of her husband. 


The trial of the officials concerned in the disaster at the Ring 
Theatre, Vienna, is proceeding. 


A new series of Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts commenced at 
St. James’s Hall on the 22nd ult. Beethoven’s Symphony in B 
flat, and the Overture to ‘‘ Egmont,” and Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto were very well performed. In the concerto the solo 
violin was played by an artist who then made his first appearance, 
Herr Ondricek. His rendering was artistic, but slightly marred 
by faulty accents ; otherwise his playing was very successful. He 
will, of course, improve, as he is a young man. A work never 
before performed by an English orchestra—Liszt's symphonic 
poem on Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia”—was the novelty of the 
evening. 


“The Romany Rye,” a new comedy by G. R. Sims, is to 
produced shortly at the Princess’s, 


Mr. Henry Forrester, the well-known actor, is dead. He was 
for some time associated with Mr. Irving, and was justly cele- 
brated for his renderings of Shakespeare. He was buried at 
Norwood cemetery, Mr. Irving sending a beautiful floral cross, 
with the request that it might be placed outside the grave of his 
old comrade. 


“The Shadow of the Sword” at the Olympic Theatre, broke 
down on the first attempt at performance, owing to the stage 
carpenters being drunk to a man, The result was a complete 
Jiasco. 


At the Alexandra Palace, Messrs. Jones and Barber have had 
an exhibition of penny articles, a penny extra being charged for 
admission. We believe the novelty was successful, and is likely 
to be repeated. There has been more life and spirit at the Palace 
since Messrs. Jones and Barber took itjin hand than had existed 
for some years previously. 


The next number of Mr. Walford’s new “ Antiquarian Magazine 
and Bibliographer,” published, by Mr. Reeves, will contain, inter 
alia, an interesting] article by the Rev. F. Harford, Minor Canon 
of Westminster, on the real authorship of the National Anthem. 
Mr. Harford disputes the claim of Dr. Bull, Mr. Arne, &¢., and 
shows good reason for believing that ‘‘God save the King” is a 
translation, or version, of a Latin Anthem, sung in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, in the reign of James II. 


At a public meeting, convened last month by the Lord Licu- 
tenant of the county and the Mayor of the city, held in the Tolsey, 
Gloucester, for the purpose of organising local support for the 
newly-formed Royal College of Music, the Bishop, in moving 
“That it is desirable to establish a Royal College of Music as 
proposed by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” said: 
I think I need hardly begin by saying that unfortunately I have 
little knowledge whatever of the subject of which I am going to 
speak. Iam unfortunately one of those who have no other contact 
with music than that of having had the great good fortune of 
having a musical wife. Still I can venture to forma kind of a 
judgment upon the proposal of which the Lord Lieutenant hag 
spoken to us, and I will endeavour as well as I can to sustain tho 
resolution that has been committed to me. With regard to a 
college of music I can just speak from my own experience. I know 
two ladies, the one an amateur and the other a professional lady, 
in the case of both of whom I have seen the great advantage of a 
training at a good school of music. The one to whom I may briefly 
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allude is my own daughter, who was for some time a student at 
the Royal Academy of Music, and derived the greatest possible 
advantage thereform. And I feel that as her father I owe a ver 
great debt of gratitude to that admirable institution. It perhaps 
is hardly right to allude to the other lady, but she is one of whom 
I am persuaded that we in Gloucester shall ere long be very proud 
indeed. She is one connected with the Philharmonic Society of 
Gloucestershire, and has, I believe, obtained one of the great prizes 
of this Royal Academy. I allude to Miss Hilda Wilson, of whom 
I must repeat that I think all of us in Gloucester will hereafter be 
extremely proud, as a townswoman. That I believe is nearly all 
the ground on which I can venture to speak on this subject, but I 
must now, having alluded to one of our great institutions, the 
Royal Academy, speak of the Royal College of Music which is 
proposed by His Royal Highness. A resolution was made pledg- 
ing the assistance of the meeting towards the Royal College. 


Frederick William Kiicken, the author of innumerable Lieder 
and Part-songs, expired suddenly on the 3rd ult., at Schwerin. 
He was born in the autumn of 1810 at Bleckede, near Luneburg, 
and pursued his studies assiduously under eminent pro- 
fessors at Schwerin, Berlin, and Vienna in succession. In 1851 
he was appointed second Kapellmeister at Stuttgart, and five 
years later, upon the death of Lindpaintner, succeeded that 
eminent chef: d’orchestre astleader of the Royal band. This 
post, however, he resigned in 1862, since which year he has 
lived in comparative retirement at Schwerin. His death leaves a 
blank in the musical world that will not be readily filled up. 


An amateur theatrical performance will be given at St. George's 
Hall, on Thursday evening, the 20th inst., by the “ Irrationals,” 
in aid of the distressed ladies of Ireland. 


A telegram from Schwerin announces that during the perform- 
ance of ** Robert Bertram” at the theatre of that town a fire broke 
out in the costumeroom. The building was speedily enveloped in 
flames, but the people in the theatre had time to escape before 
the fire reached the auditorium. The theatre was completely 
destroyed. 


A French Musical Festival is shortly to be held in London, 
similar to the one at Brighton last autumn. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Lrens.—On Saturday evening, April 1st, 2 concert was held in 
the Town Hall, ‘‘In Memoriam, The Poet Longfellow,’ when 
some appropriate vocal selections were given by a voluntary choir. 
The programme opened with the hymn, “ Brief life is here our 
portion,” sung by the choir and audience. Spohr’s anthem, 
‘‘ Blest are the departed,” was sung by Miss Billington, Messrs. 
Neesham, Briggs, and Billington, and chorus, in excellent style. A 
few passages from the ‘* Messiah’’ were included in the programme, 
and Mrs. Neesham sang with much feeling the charming air, 
‘* Angela ever bright and fair.” Dr. Spark’s setting to the “ Psalm 
of Life ” was effectively sung by the members of the choir, who 
also gave with excellent effect the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus” (Handel). 
Dr. Spark presided at the organ, and played some appropriate 
organ solos in capital style. The concert was a free one, and was 
such a success that it was repeated on the following Tuesday and 
Saturday.—On the 13th of April a concert in aid cf the organ 
fund in connection with All Souls’ Church (Hook Memorial) 
was given in the Albert Hall. The programme included 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Laud« Sion:” and the second part consisted of 
secular music. The solo vocalists were Miss Annie Woods, Miss 
Ada Sutcliffe, Mr. Dunkerton (Lincoln Cathedral), and Mr. 
Wilson, and the members of the choir assisted in the chorus. 
Mr. J. P. Bowling, organist of All Souls’ Church, conducted, and 
Mr. J. W. Bowling accompanied on the pianoforte.—Mr. Sims 
Reeves gave his farewell concert in the Town Hall on the 
14th April, accompanied by an efficient concert party, including 
Mr. Herbert Reeves, Miss Clements, Miss Spenser Janes, Mr. 
Barrington Foote, Mr. H. Nicholson (solo flute), and Mr. 8. Naylor 
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(solo pianist). Mr. Sims Reeves was in good voice, and wag most 
enthusiastically received ; while his son, Mr. H. Reeves, received 
a hearty welcome. There was a crowded audience.—The pew 
opera, ‘‘ La Mascotte,’’ by M. Audran, was performed at the Grand 
Theatre on April 17 and following nights, and the prett 
tuneful music evidently suited the public taste. Miss i 
Santley was charming as Bettina, and sang her songs with taste 
and refinement. She was well received in all her songs, and the 
pretty duet with Pippo, ‘When in your eyes I look” (the Gloy 
glou duet), was loudly applauded. Miss Haidee Crofton was 
pleasing as Fiametta, and was encored in her song, “ The 
attractive girl.” Mr. Horace Bolini was heard to advantage in 
the music allotted to Pippo, and was very successful in the duets 
with Bettina. Mr. Arthur Mavins created a favourable impression 
by his rendering of the song ‘Love is blind,” which wags 
deservedly encored. The comic business was well sustained by 
Mr. F. H. Large, as the Duke, and Mr. H. Williams as Rocco. A 
number of pretty girls in charming costumes formed the chorus 
and full justice was done to the pleasing, tuneful music with which 
the opera abounds. The piece was splendidly mounted, and pretty 
dresses, scenery, and effective stage-groupings all helped to ensure 
a success.—A new drama by Messrs. J. W. Janes and F. W, 
Broughton, entitled ‘‘ The Trump Card,” has been performed at 
the Grand Theatre, and proved a great attraction during 
the Easter holidays. The cast included Mr. S. Calhaem, who 
played the part of a Jockey with great success. The piece is 
illustrated by some very effective scenery, including ‘‘The Grand 
Parade at Brighton,” and ‘Trafalgar Square, London,” while 
“St. James’s Park,” with its rich foliage, is a pretty and artistic 
scene. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The grand organ recitals with orchestra, founded at the 
Trocadero, by M. Alexandra Guilmant, will take place this year on 
Thursday, the 4th, 11th, 25th of May, and the 1st of June, at half- 
past two o'clock, p.m. 


We have had an opportunity of testing the efficiency of the pedals 
for pianofortes supplied by Mr. Hamilton, of Bristol. Their finish 
could not be better, and the simplicity and noiselessness 
of the action is a great thing in their favour, as well as the 
ease with which they can be attached, and the fact that they do 
not injure the instrument in any way. 








Entsvusiasts AND ANTIQUARIES.—Enthusiasts hardly deserve 
the name of real antiquaries, because they add little to a scientific 
knowledge of the past. They are merely ‘ curiosity hunters.” 
and as such are troubled with a special “ craze,” showing itself in 
various symptoms, and exhibiting the extravagances of anii- 
quarianism. Their whole aim is to get possession of the earliest 
and rarest editions of printed books, especially black-letter copies, 
and selfishly to hoard them up in their own private and secluded 
libraries. Others amass engravings, portraits, views of places, 
old maps, &c. Many value the autographs of notable persons, 
who have played an important part in the world’s history, Some 
prize, and almost adore, the relics or memorials of the great ones 
of the earth, for which they will give fabulous prices. Well, let 
us not too severely blame these harmless follies. It is not that 
these remains, intrinsically, are worth a tithe of the money so 
freely paid for them, but because they are unique in their way— 
for the same circumstances, aud the same genius that produced 
them, can never appear again. It may be a head-dress of the 
beautiful but unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, a signature of 
Byron or Sir Walter Scott, a watch of Oliver Cromwell, or 4 
military memento of the Great Napoleon. The collector, how- 
ever, values not the article for its inherent worth, but for the 
halo of historic interest with which it is surrounded or associated. 
No one can be proficient in all departments of antiquarian 
science. Few have time or money at command to make original 
research in our national archives, or have privileged access to the 
muniments of noble and gentle families of distinction. All, 
however, may be collectors, in some humble way, of information 
that otherwise might be irretrievably lost, or protectors frow 
yandalism or desecration of important monuments of antiquity 
within their own ecidibeestest It is, therefore, well to select 
one or more kinds of study congenial to our taste or inclination. 
Work of an intellectual kind to a healthy mind is always 
agreeable. Even some innocent hobby as a recreation, and to 
sweeten life’s toils, is desirable—Antiquarian Magazine avd 
Bibliographer. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


ry\H~ PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Tines. 


“Mr. Lunn brings orward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
aud we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tabiet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
sole.” —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

‘Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘ Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“ We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
sonscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original, 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Athenaum, 


FOURTH 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Just Pusiisuep. Pricgs One SHILLING AND S1xPRrcr. 


OX POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 





Just Pustisnep, Paice Ong SHiLiine. 


yum EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London : W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO,, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 





THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. l1s., limp cloth. 


\ ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psarrer, with the Canticixs 

and ATHANASIAN CrERED, inted for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING, Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Superintendent of the 
Hertfordshire Church Choral Union, formerly Organist aud Choirmaster cf All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital. 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn. 
*.* A Specimen Copy will be forwarded for TEN stamps. 





AERATED WATERS. 


\ AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 

are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


—~>—_ 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 
1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Westproox. 
2, ART OF MODULATION, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 
3. EXERCISES 
Part I. 9d. 


Carui ZoriuEn. 

IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 

és es ee Miss K,. Paras. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL. 


1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A. Wuirrrnanam, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A. WuirtincHam, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





— MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terms, 


Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co,, Masical Instrument Mauafacturera, 
and Army Contractors, 


30, Charing Cross (London only). 








TENTH YEAR. 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 
whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 


[= thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subscription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 


JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


66, Wrest Fourrn Srreer, | 5, Unton Squans, 


New York, N.Y. 
U. 8. America. 


LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO. 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 


Cincinnati, O. 








HE “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors. 


Conditions :— 
£2 se 4, 
One Year's Subscription - a Barre 
0 


Six Months : - - - 012 
Three Months - : : ~ oe t-@ 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented with jive premiums. 
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352 pp. 3s.; or Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


REEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1882. 
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TRADE SECTION. PROFESSIONAL LECTURES, 


FULL LIST OF THE TRADES OF THE UNITED | FULL LIST OF NAMES (in Alphabetical Order) of 
Kingdom, in Alphabetical Order. | the United Kingdom, with full particulars, about three 
LIST UNDER TOWNS, with Addresses. | to five lines each Article. 


“THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM,” by W.C.A. BLEW. | LIST UNDER TOWNS. 





ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, BENEVOLENT FUNDS— 
London and Country. 


BAND MASTERS. 

MUSICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CALENDAR. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, WALES, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND, with full Musical Staff. 
COLLEGIATE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 

CHURCHES, &c. (London, Private) 
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Wedding March ‘ P .» Mendeissohn. : by Ait, Whittingnem, Solio, 1s. 34. (pub. Se.) . : 
Cuckoo and Nightingale Comaesta .. Tande ‘ A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners, 
Prayer to Thee, Great Lord -» Rossini. ’ Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Gloria from Twelfth Mass .. -» Mozart Ss. Composed for Church use. 
Post F Half Price, Subscription Pri 7 New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
sl atakaas Works ‘ oa. caly. Pe Oe ee Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 
TwELvE Oncan Pieces, Op. 92 .. 
TweE ve OrGan Piscsgs, Op. 94 .. 
Cloth, 3s.; Paper cover, ls. 6d. Twetve Orcan Pieces, Op. 96 . 
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PRELUDE .., .. Charles W. Smith. 
GRAND MARCH HE ROIQUE .. Franz Schubert, arranged 


by J. H. Deane. 
MOVEMENT FOR THE rasan 

DIAPASONS .. es Edward Griffiths. 
PRELUDE .. na .- Charles Joseph Frost. 
SHORT V OLUNTARY “4 .. Edward T. Driffield. 
ANDANTE .. =a .. Pierre J. Classens. 
ANDANTE CON MO’ ae John Jackson. 

AIR, “ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 

GLOOMY SHADE” .. Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
MARCH .. Charles H. Nottingham. 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO .. Boyton Smith. 

FUGUE oa Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
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Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 

THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whit- 
tingham. Three Books, folio, in covers. 

The Three Books — for 3s, 6d. 
Book 1.. oe ee ee 
Book 2.. oe oe oe oe 
Book 8.. 

Single books free for half price. 
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THE MUSICAL BULLETIN, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 


HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, } Bithors. 





HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 
Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 
It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
per year (inclusive of postage). 
It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 
Advertising Rates: 88. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 





A Representative American Music Journal. 


“THE MUSICAL PEOPLE,’ 


An Illustrated Paper for all Musie Lovers. 
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the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
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lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
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Address:— THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
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THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 


N USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
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ENRY SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





THE SECOND SERIES. 


USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 

CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN. ‘Translated, 

Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER. Sxconp Srnies, very 
thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 


IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6a. 


VEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 
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MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper in America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 
IN CIRCULATION IT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 


It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 
Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprror anp Proprirtor. 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—A frequent 
cause of gout and rheumatism is the inflammatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion and general debility. A few doses of the Pills 
taken in time are an effectual preventive against gout and rheumatism. 
Any one who has an attack of either should use Holloway's Ointment also, the 
powerfal action of which, combined with the operation of the Pills, must 
infallibly effect a cure. These Pills act directly on the blood, which they 
purify and improve. Having once subdued the severity of these diseases, 
perseverance with the Ointment, after fomenting the affected joints with warm 
brine, will speedily relax all stiffness and prevent any permanent contraction, 





A= OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 
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PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
EK. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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O INVESTORS. 


Rarely nowa days have the general public an opportunity of 
investing in a “ bona fide ” British Metallic Mineral undertaking, 
except through the auspices of ‘Stock Exchanges,” or through 
some one or two of its many members. When we name the 
general public, we mean such of the public as are unacquainted 
with the chicanery and legalised gambling practised at the above 
named institutions, and not the monetary speculatists who are 
the very bane of private investment. Occasionally, however, 
such an opportunity is given “ through the medium of the Press,” 
the genuineness of which cannot be questioned, especially as 
intending investors can for a few shillings see for themselves, and 
obtain such information as will satisfy the most sceptical. This 
must surely be far preferable to those golden undertakings that 
are now almost daily placed before; the public, the situation of 
which is in some almost inaccessible region of the globe. 

That British Mining of every description is the very acme of 
rapid fortunes, has been proved beyond the possibility of doubt; 
of course, we allude only to those genuine undertakings proved 
to be such by the actual discoveries of the mineral sought for, 
“and not to those merely speculative properties that often take 
years to develope; such are only fit for the speculatists above 
named,” We need scarcely remark that our assertions can at 
ounce be proved by hundreds of cases, many of which border on 
the verge of incredibility or romance, but which, nevertheless, are 
sterling facts. Cornwall and our Principality (both North and 
South Wales) abound with such true tales that make them ideal 
‘* fairy lands.” We say true tales, and will just give two to 
illustrate our assertions. 

‘* A few years ago a party of gentlemen formed themselves into 
a Company, purchased the mineral interests of a plot of ground 
situated in Tavistock, Devonshire, and called themselves ‘ The 
Devon Great Consolidated Mining Company,’ divided into one 
thousand and twenty-four shares of ten pounds each, paying only 
one instalment of £1 per share.” 

‘With the capital thus raised they commenced exploring, with 
the following results ‘taken from statistics now before us,’ that 
up to the close of the year 1870 each share (upon which only £1 
had been paid) had reached the almost fabulous sum of £1149. 
The shares having been sold during the time at over £1000 each. 
Here is an instance of, shall we say good luck? But is it a solitary 
instance? No, far from it, is quite out of the question, as will 
be seen further on.” 

“The ‘South Caradon,’ whose mines are situated on the 
Caradon Hill, in Cornwall, were set in operation by a small 
uninfluential proprietary, and before twelve months had elapsed 
vast discoveries had been made, by which this Company became 
at once a splendid prize, and has ever since been yielding enormous 


profits, amounting in all up to the year 1876 to £734 per share, | 


the first cost of which was only twenty-five shillings per share.” 

These undertakings can only be equalled by Mr. Mackay’s 
Silver Mine in America, whose income, according to a paragraph 
in the daily papers of a few days ago, is some three million 
pounds sterling derived solely from his mines. 

Our Principality is, according to the ‘Geological Survey,” 
almost one entire mass of mineral, either lead, coal, iron, or 
copper, besides many other inferior metals. 

Halken Mountain and Holway Mountain are extraordinarily 
prolific in these metals, and the immense fortunes that have 
been and now are derived therefrom cannot be questioned. 
Witness the Duke of Westminster, Sir Pyers Mostyn, and other 
noblemen and gentlemen. We will name a few of the mines 
that are now in active operation whose shares have made 
numerous handsome fortunes for those who had the confidence 
to take an interest therein, such as the Van, Minera, Hendre, 
North Hendre, Prince Patrick, Holway, West Holway, and Gorsedd 





and Merllyn. It is by taking a first interest when the Company 
is promoted that fortunes are made, and not when twenty or 
thirty pounds have to be paid for ‘‘ one pound shares.” 

With the foregoing remarks we now draw the attention of our 
readers to a venture in North Wales that has all the character. 
istics of a sterling undertaking, and one that, “ reports in the 
neighbourhood of the mines state,” will be a nucleus of future 
great riches to those who invest therein. 

From the prospectus issued, the Company is composed of 
20,000 shares of £1 each, fully paid up, but which are now at a 
rapidly increasing premium. Without going further into the 
matter, we strongly advise those of our readers desiring a good 
sound investment, to at once take an interest in the Mostyn 
Consols Silver Lead Mining Company, Limited, the shares of 
which offer such an inducement to the investor as rarely occurs. 

The extent of the Mines are considerably over one hundred 
acres, upon which some three or four shafts had been sunk, all of 
which at the shallow depth of about twenty-five or thirty yards 
are proved to be in ore bearing grounds. Here then isa certainty, 
and speculation ceases. 

These Mines are fully reported upon by that well-known Mining 
Engineer, Mr. Goodman Ellis, of the North Hendre Mines, Mold, 
whose statements are corroborated by the ‘“ Duke of Westmin. 
ster’s " Mineral Agent, John Lloyd, Esq. 

The Company have put down the most improved Machinery for 
washing and dressing the ores, and have already erected a 
splendid Engine (made by the eminent firm of Marshall, Son, and 
Co., Limited, of Gainsborough,) for winding and pumping. Here 
is a property of undoubted value and rich discoveries already 
made, with high-class machinery employed, showing that the 
energy of the Directors is tending to make a lasting mine, and the 
interests of the shareholders will undoubtedly prosper; as the 
shares are now quoted at 35s. to 40s. each, we see no reason why 
the shares of the Company may not at any moment quadruple in 
value. 

The Registered Offices of the Company are situated at Man- 
chester. Messrs. Yelverton, Aitcheson, & Co., 7, Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W., are the London Agents, to whom application 
for Prospectuses, Shares, &c., should be made. 








THE 
MOSTYN CONSOLS SILVER LEAD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Messrs. Yelverton & Co. beg respectfully to inform their Clients 
and the Public that they have, under peculiar circumstances, 4 
| few Shares for disposal of the above Company, at a price well 
worth the attention of investors, and to state that they have 
personally inspected the mines, and from their position, both 
geologically and physically, they find that the same well-known 
lodes traverse this property as the adjoining Gorsedd and 
Merllyn Mines; so productive are these lodes that the latter 
Company were enabled tu dispose of 450 tons of ore in a few 
months, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but that the 
Mostyn Consols property will yield as much, if not more, than ils 
sister mines. 

Messrs. Y. & Co. also consider the Mostyn Consols second to 
none in the neighbourhood, and they fully expect the Shares to 
further advance 100 per cent. 

They strongly advise their clients and frionds to take at once 4 
good stake therein. 

Application for Shares to be addressed to Messrs. Yelverton, 
Aitcheson, & Co., Consulting and Mining Engineers, Mineral 
Assayers, Stock Brokers, &¢c., 7, Queen Street, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 
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